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i= on Pscion and I were drifting and fishing the me- 
andering Chassahowitzka River on Florida’s 
middle west coast. 

Flipping a balsa-type, shallow running lure in 
the clear water near the edge of the marsh bank, 
I saw a yellowish shape flash at it with torpedo 
speed. It was a hard strike by a fish that wanted 
the lure. 

The light spinning rod matching my 6-pound test 
line bent abruptly into a U-shape, indicating this 
was no pan size fish. The reel’s drag gave line 
grudgingly, at far too rapid a pace. After all, you 
can handle just so much power with light tackle. 

The fish streaked down the middle of the water- 
way as if pursued by some hungry predator. It was 
a powerful fish. Then ping! It was over. 


“What did you have?” asked Ron from the boat’s 
stern, glancing around just in time to see the dis- 
mal end. 

“Don’t know,” I replied. “But if that was a bass, it 
was a hefty one. I’m going to use a heavier rig.” 

The speed with which the fish hit, and the power 
displayed clued us it wasn’t a freshwater scrapper. 
However, we were uncertain how near the Gulf of 
Mexico was. 

Saltwater fish do come into surprisingly fresh 
water, as this one had. Anyone who doubts this 
should see the salt species swimming in Nature’s 
Fish Bowl at Homosassa Springs only a few miles 
north of the Chassahowitzka. There bass, bream 
and freshwater catfish mingle with crevalle, snook, 
sheepshead, mangrove snapper and other saltwater 


When it comes to fishing it's a... 
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denizens in the spring boil. It’s a crazy, mixed-up 
situation. 

Picking up my other rod with an open-face spin- 
ning reel, loaded with 10-pound test line, I flipped a 
shallow running Rebel towards the locale of the 
first encounter. Beginning a rapid retrieve, my lure 
was greeted by another flash of yellow and a solid 
strike. This time it was a better match up tackle- 
wise. 

This fish, too, charged off for the middle of the 
stream under forced draft. It was as powerful as the 
one that broke the 6-pound test line. After a long 
run, the rod’s spring and the drag’s opposition 
halted the charge. 

Then the fish began a side to side, head shaking, 
scrap. 1 suspected it was either a husky redfish 
(channel bass) or a jack crevalle. Both are known to 
roam the marsh. Slowly, I regained line, until 
finally we saw the fish. 

It was a bulldog of the sea—a jack in the three- 
pound class—and sighting the boat, it spooked 
again. But this charge was short lived. Slowly, the 
jack finally gave ground, and Ron deftly slipped the 
net under the now exhausted fish. 

A few moments later, Ron found himself in a 
similar fishing brawl, and shortly landed an identi- 
cal jack crevalle. Obviously, we’d encountered a 
school of the rampaging fish. 

Ron looked at me questioningly. He didn’t have 
to express his thoughts aloud. I knew them. We 
hadn’t come to Chassahowitzka to catch jacks—we 
were after largemouth bass. 

“We've drifted too far,’ he finally remarked. 
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The normally placid Chassahowitzka, 
far left, boils to a foamy, white 
splash around an enraged black bass, 
left, hooked on light tackle, in this 
nearly primeval Central Florida river. 


“Let’s get back into fresh water. These jacks are too 
much!” 

He' had no argument from me. If we were seeking 
saltwater fishing, we’d have continued ahead work- 
ing our way through the mud bars towards the 
Gulf. But we were after freshwater bronzebacks. 

Cruising back half a mile, we resumed plugging 
the shore line. Shortly we were connecting with 
black bass in the one and two-pound range. They 
were scrappy fish and in a feeding mood. They were 
sport on light tackle. 

Then, without noticing our drift, we floated sea- 
ward again with the current and falling tide. We 
discovered this in a hurry, when Ron tangled with 
another jack. 

“Oh, no!” he exclaimed, as he brought the fish 
alongside. “We’re back with ’em. Enough’s enough. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

We did. We went far enough upstream to be out 
of range of the foraging jacks. They’re fun some- 
times, but they also can be a nuisance. In this case, 
they were a pain in the neck. 

The Chassahowitzka River winds through the 
coastal marshes on the middle Gulf coast 70-odd 
miles north of the Tampa-St. Petersburg area. 

Today, it’s part of one of Uncle Sam’s lesser 
known wildlife refuges. The Chassahowitzka Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge is a soggy bit of primeval 
Florida covering 30,514 acres, that has escaped the 
draglines of progress. 

The river and the various coastal creeks are the 
only means of exploring this water wilderness. The 
Refuge extends 12 miles from Raccoon Point on the 
south in Hernando county, to the Homasassa 
River’s banks on the north in Citrus. 

(continued on next page) 


By MAX HUNN 


(continued from preceding page) 

The major portion is inaccessible, but the part 
that can be visited is well worth exploring whether 
you are interested in fishing, wildlife or just getting 
away from the hectic cares of the 20th century. The 
eerie, scenic, marsh beauty, becoming increasingly 
rare in Florida, is fascinating. 

You have three accesses to the Refuge. One is 
from the Homosassa River on the north. The second 
is from the Gulf of Mexico on the west. And the 
third is the Chassahowitzka River which originates 
in the springs of the same name, then meanders 
through the heart of the Refuge to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

Homosassa offers the most modern launching 
facilities either at the free, public boat ramp in the 
little town of Homosassa or the private ramp at the 
Yardarm Docks and Marina of Riverside Villas. 
Either launching site puts you within minutes of 
the northern part of the Refuge, or less than half an 
hour from the Gulf. 

The Chassahowitzka is one of the few wildlife 
refuges with a modern restaurant at its doorstep. 


Ron Pscion boats another of the 
persistent jacks he and Hunn 

hit drifting through the beautiful 
and life-giving river salt marshes 
(opposite, right) which feed 

and shelter fish, waterfowl and 
nearby bank dwellers. 


The Crow’s Nest, located on a small island at the 
mouth of the Homosassa River, is a stone’s throw 
from the Refuge’s northern boundary. 

It’s a convenient stop for a tall, cool drink during 
hot weather, and a welcome shelter from line 
squalls, if you happen to be cruising or fishing the 
nearby Gulf and river waters. 

While it is possible to enter the Chassahowitzka 
River from the Gulf side, it’s a very tricky approach 
except on maximum high water. As a result, most 
fishermen and boatmen enter the river at its head- 
waters, crystal clear Chassahowitzka Springs, 
which produce 53 million gallons daily at 75 de- 
grees. 

Marine facilities are primitive at the headwaters 
of the Chassahowitzka. Don’t expect any neon 
signs, chrome plating or electric hoists. 

It hardly seems like the 20th century, and you 
feel like you’re stepping into another world the first 
time you visit the area. Actually you are. Launch- 
ing at the rough ramp, or renting a wood skiff at a 
sagging dock is a fitting introduction to a step 
backwards in time. 


Photos by Kit and Max Hunn 
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You don’t expect plush accommodations in the 
wilderness, and you don’t find them. But the lack of 
the late 20th century’s gaudy tinsel doesn’t bother 
a bit. 

Oddly, you don’t even need a motor to reach one 
of the prime fishing holes. If you feel energetic, you 
can rent a wood skiff and row to one of the favorite 
spots—the springs themselves. This is a popular 
fishing hole with cane polers, who land bream, 
shellerackers and mangrove snappers. Confusing 
fishing, but definitely intriguing. 

Heading down river, drifting if you’re fishing for 
largemouth that often go on hitting rampages, you 
immediately feel the wilderness presence. 

Bass fishing is a bit different. The river is very 
shallow. In places your motor drags bottom as you 
float, and there aren’t too many deep holes. 

This is no place for reservoir-type techniques. 
The shallow running lures that can be worked on 
top, and the bona fide top water, propeller plugs are 
the most successful. When you blip such lures over 
the numerous grass beds in the crystal clear water, 
you never know what will hit. 

Plastic worms, usually fished without a weight, 
too, are very successful. Deep divers, of course, are 
of little use because of the submerged cover. Bait 
fishermen often hook lunkers with live shiners 
fished near the deep holes. 

However, this is no river for the next world’s re- 
cord bass. The bronzebacks weigh from two to four 
pounds, but caught on light tackle, they show all of 
the spunk of their breed, even if they do lack the 
heft of bass in other waters. Actually, the smaller 
bass are probably more active than their heavier 
cousins. Usually they take to the air, cartwheeling, 
tail dancing and jumping in attempts to toss the 
lure. Too often they succeed. 

For the first couple of miles, actually not within 
the refuge boundaries, there’s still evidence of man. 
Old hulks of abandoned boats sag quietly against 
the lush shores. Weather beaten stilt shacks, week- 
end retreats now for city dwellers, are partly hid- 
den by the dense trees on the shore. 
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In the gin clear, usually shallow water, unfortu- 
nately you can read the labels on the beer cans 
tossed overboard by 20th century slobs. The alumi- 
num beer can is no blessing to the outdoors. At 
least the steel cans would eventually rust away. 

In the past, many have tried to conquer the 
swamps and marshes, but nature has proved a for- 
midable opponent, and will remain so as long as the 
Refuge manages to escape upland pollution from 
the east. 

Gradually the lush, freshwater vegetation 
changes as you approach the saltwater line, and 
the eastern boundary of the refuge. The towering 
cabbage palms here are isolated on small ham- 
mocks, and the saltwater marsh takes over, spread- 
ing towards the horizon with its eerie, flat beauty. 

There’s no problem navigating the Chas- 
sahowitzka River. More often than not, you can see 
the bottom. In addition, there are private markers 
on the twisting channel, although they’ll never be 
mistaken for the standard Coast Guard type. If you 
do run aground, you can always pole or push off. 
It’s not a river for big boats. Flat bottom skiffs or 
canoes are ideal. 

Wildlife is plentiful. Although the birds spook 
from a noisy outboard motor, and the ideal way to 
see them is via canoe or quietly drifting skiff, 
many are accustomed to human gawkers, and only 
fly a short distance before resuming feeding. 

The Refuge is the winter home of some 20,000 
ducks, primarily mallards, pintails and widgeon, 
and an estimated 30,000 coots. Approximately 
2,500 acres in the Refuge are open to waterfowl 
hunting in season. 

Several rare, endangered or otherwise threatened 
birds are found among the 248 species sighted in 
the Refuge. In addition to the endangered brown 
pelicans, wood ibis, bald eagles and ospreys, you 
also encounter herons, egrets, ibis, rails, gallinules 
and shore birds. 

Fishing or exploring the Chassahowitzka is an 
unusual experience displaying facets of Florida 
that are becoming increasingly rare. @ 
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To Whitewater Bay 


By Michael Miller 


In our lives, most of us dream of places to see and things to do if time and circumstances permit. 
Such a dream might be to paddle a canoe the 100-mile length of the Everglades Wilderness Waterway. 


Along the way, one realizes not only the dream but also that wilderness can be defined as a place of few 


Friday, Feb. 24 Lopez River 

Hard to believe that I'm finally on my way. Left Chokoloskee 
early this morning. Short trip today, working the kinks out. Wasn't 
sure the gear would all fit in the boat, but everything stowed. With 
1165 lbs. of water in the bow and the rest of my gear amidships, the 
canoe trims forward, allowing me to paddle from the stern seat. 
Canoe rides low and tracks great. 

So far the wind hasn't been any trouble, but the tide is another 
matter. Had to buck a strong outgoing tide on the Lopez River, part 
way with a head wind. You don’t cover much river that way. This 
campsite is an old homestead of the Lopez family. Nothing left but 
the cistern overgrown with strangler fig and fern. Scratched into 
the concrete—"AF Lopez born April 20, 1892.” Mangrove forest 
surrounds the site. 

Sunny but windy and cool. Eating lunch, I looked up to see an 
eagle harassing an osprey. Later I was startled by a loud coughing 
from the direction of the river. A porpoise. When he blew it 
sounded like a man coughing. 

A pair of crows had been dickering with me to drop scraps. One 
sat off in the woods and squawked at my crow-like imitations and 
seemed genuinely outraged by my mimicry. They left but soon 
returned. One landed on a branch over my head, the other in a tree 
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nearby. I was reading and didn’t pay much attention at first but 
the steady crow chatter at close range finally got to me. I tossed an 
oyster shell at the closer bird. "Caw, caw,” they proclaimed indig- 
nantly and flew off to seek a more friendly atmosphere. 

Am not in the best of paddling shape. Hands and left shoulder 
are a bit sore. 

After dark. Supper of beef stew and tea. A possum came to visit. 
Ran him off but he'll be back. A screech owl caterwauled over my 
tent. Hit the sack early. Have a long trip tomorrow. Wonder if I can 
handle the tide. 

Saturday, Feb. 25 Watson's Place 

On the river by 8:30. Loading the canoe was tricky. Fishermen 
kept zooming by, wakes raising hob. Once I had to jump in the boat 
and paddle offshore to keep from losing the whole load. If wilder- 
ness is without outboards, this ain’t it. Paddled up Lopez River 
and Crooked Creek. Entered Sunday Bay into a strong wind. 
Headed for the lee shore, then downwind to the creek leading to 
Oyster Bay. Met fellow canoeists Ted and Dot Peppel in Oyster 
Bay. They were friendly and helpful, told me how to find 
Lostman’s Five campsite. Crossed two fairly large bays then 
turned down the Chatham River toward Watson's. The tide had 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
turned, forcing a long, slow mile on the Chatham. Against the tide 
or wind, the yards come hard. You get to know every one of them. 
The Peppels had left Everglades City bound for Willy Willy and 
had never made it. Strong winds had put them into Lostman’s Five 
for four days. Finally they'd headed back to Ev. City. 

‘ound Watson’s Place, a park service campsite on an old home- 
stead, located on a large Indian mound. From the river, the only 
evidence of Watson’s tenure is a gnarled old tree—a royal poin- 
ciana, I believe—and a bed of snake plant. Watson farmed here, 
reputedly killed several men and then was himself killed in 1910 
in a fracas in Chokoloskee. 

Set up camp next to Watson's syrup kettle, cistern and an old 
engine. Poked around in the jungle that’s grown in Watson’s ab- 
sence. Found his trash dump and the wreckage of his 
stove—Martin Stove and Range Co.,Florence, Ala. Must have been 
a paradise here. House sat on the highest part of the mound, 
shaded by the old tree. 

Went to bed at dark to escape the mosquitoes. Can hear a coon 
rummaging around in my canoe. Coon or the possum got into my 
water last night and I lost a few gallons. From now on, I'll store it 
in the tent. 

Had planned to hit Flamingo on March 5 but I have been 
battling some sort of intestinal bug that’s robbing my appetite and 
much of my strength. Hoped it would pass quickly but it hangs on. 
Considering skipping three campsites, making the trip harder and 
shorter. 


Sunday, Feb. 26 Lostman’s Five Bay 

Woke to a perfect day. Shared last night's campsite with three 
fishermen. Bill Wilson, son Mike and brother-in-law Ted. They 
offered breakfast but I was anxious for an early start. Mist was 
rising off the Chatham as I headed back upriver. Heard a loon 
somewhere in the mist. Crossed Chevelier Bay, a corner of Cannon 
Bay, then Tarpon Bay. Found the mouth of Alligator Creek and 
followed it into Alligator Bay. The creek is narrow and overhung 
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with mangroves. These are really jungle rivers, not much different 
from those of New Guinea and the tidal zone of South America. 
Appropriately, I saw my first alligator of the trip in Alligator 
Creek. 

Took time for a freshwater bath in Plate Creek Bay, then pad- 
dled the final mile to this campsite. Passed lots of scaup on all the 
bays. Wanted to get photos but they're too accustomed to hunters to 
let me near with a 35 mm camera. 

Wind is blowing hard. Luckily, I got to camp just after it rose. 
With so little freeboard, I have to be careful not to take water over 
the side when the waves pick up. 

Beans and corn bread for supper. Can of creamed corn and a 
raw onion to round it out. Too bad I don’t have an appetite. 


Monday, Feb. 27 Broad River 

Late afternoon. Will happily commit this day to memory. Too 
tired to eat. Think I’ve done permanent damage to my shoulder. 
(Only a slight exaggeration). If I had known it would be so hard 
today, (A) I would have not come at all, (B) I would’ve brought 
someone else, or (C) camped at Willy Willy. The latter is the proper 
choice. 

A crow woke me at dawn. Loaded the canoe and started south 
through the bays of the Lostman’s River drainage. In Big 
Lostman’s Bay I spooked something in the water—maybe several 
somethings. Big. Had just seen a small gator and, earlier, a school 
of porpoise near the boat. Whatever this was, it acted like a 
gator—just a big thrashing splash. After a few yards, it happened 
again. Funny. Same gator? Then it happened again. And again. 
No gator. No porpoise. What could it be? It continued. I could see 
the movement of a large body but couldn't tell what it was. Began 
to worry a bit. From the commotion it (or they) seemed fully 
capable of dumping the canoe. Thumping the side of the canoe 
with each paddle stroke, I moved along like I was dodging depth 
charges. Was glad to get out of there. 

Weekend over, outboards are few. Feeling like I’m really in 
wilderness. 

Coming out of Rodgers River Bay, I was with tide and without 
wind, the ideal state. The canoe ran like a dream and I pulled hard 
knowing it couldn't last. It didn’t. Leaving the cover of the man- 
groves, I hit the full force of the wind on Broad River Bay. Did my 
best to find a lee shore but there didn’t seem to be one. Worked 
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down the length of the bay and into Broad River, hoping for an 
outgoing tide and easy ride. No dice. The river was really tough. At 
each bend, I beat across the stream through the full force of the 
wind and tide and caught whatever lee was available on the other 
side. Broad River is fairly straight and the wind was in my face all 
the way. Finally, I had to rest. Tied up to a mangrove, ate some 
dried fruit and nuts, drank a little water and lay back on my 
paddle for a few minutes. That was about 2:00 o’clock and I'd been 
paddling steadily since sunrise. Finally reached camp, exhausted. 
Feels like I've pulled a shoulder muscle. 

Am falling apart physically. Have a fever, no appetite. Tack on a 
blister or two, a sunburn, and possibly a pulled muscle. If I could 
pack it up and clear out, 'd do it. Really think I would. I'd like 
nothing better than to check into a hospital, be uninhibitedly sick 
and let someone else worry about keeping me alive. My strength is 
out on loan. But before I go to bed I'll force down some sardines, get 
my gear ready, clean up, act as human as possible and try to get 
psyched up for a 20 mile paddle tomorrow. 


Tuesday, Feb. 28 Little Shark River 

I’m at Shark River Chickee—not really a chickee, just a platform 
over the water. Glad to see itanyway. L-O-N-G day. Longest yet but 
not the pits like yesterday. A cardinal woke me at first light and I 
decided right then that today had to be better than yesterday. It 
was. Left at daylight on what I thought was low tide—it looked like 
it. Headed out into the Gulf and down the coast looking for Broad 
Creek, the passage to Harney River. Had a few anxious moments 


trying to find where to head inland—all creek mouths look alike 
from offshore. Tide was still falling in Broad Creek but I spooned 
along thinking it would soon turn. Didn’t happen that way. Tide 
fell nearly all day. Finally reached the Harney to find the tide still 
running full bore against me and, unexpectedly, a park service 
chickee. A ranger was cleaning the place. Welcoming the chance at 
conversation, I asked him what was going on with the tide. He 
didn’t know—said it’s been crazy lately with the wind. Uh huh. 
When did it change? He said an hour or so. He left. The wind rose, 
blowing downriver. Looking at the river rushing by and listening 
to the wind in the trees, I began to wonder if 'd make it to the next 
camp. 

Hung around for an hour or so waiting for the tide to turn. It 
kept going, so I did, too. Just upriver, the North Harney branches 
off the main stream. The current wasn’t as strong in the North 
Harney, but according to the map, it’s a longer route. Also nar- 
rower, In the end, the width forced the decision. The narrow 
stream would be easier in the wind. So I took off and I’m still not 
sure how I made it here before dark. 

Sometime during the day the stomach churning eased off. 
Shoulder still bothers some and I have more blisters than ever but 
feel healthier. Made camp, watched a coon forage among the man- 
groves and listened to fish feeding under the chickee. Too tired to 
fish. Climbed into my sleeping bag, weary but feeling better than I 
had in days. Last thing I heard before going to sleep was a screech 
owl. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
Wednesday, March | Wedge Point 

On the water before sunrise. Wanted to catch Whitewater Bay as 
early as possible. Shark River was foggy and visibility on the bay 
was only about 125 yards. Had to cross open water but hated to 
wait for the fog to lift. Yesterday the ranger said high winds were 
forecast for today. ’'d never make it if I waited too long so I struck 
out with map and compass. 

Eerie, surrounded by nothing but open water and fog—no 
landmarks. Held a 160 degree heading and finally made Cormor- 
ant Pass. A breeze rose and the fog lifted. Still had two miles of 
open water, a pass, then another three miles of open water to 
Midway Keys. Found out why this is called Whitewater Bay. The 
last three miles were nip and tuck. Luckily, I'd dumped all but 
essential water yesterday. With whitecaps banging away at my 
upwind side, the extra half-inch or so of freeboard helped prevent 
swamping, 

Thursday, March 2 Flamingo 

Woke before dawn. In the moonlight, I could see a key about a 
half mile away. Several times during the night, 'd awakened and 
listened to the wind. It had never stopped, but this was the quietest 
it had been, so I decided to shove off. Morning caught me after a 
half hour or so, and I could see the mainland across the last stretch 
of open water. The wind was rising, but I had only a couple of 
miles to go to the shelter of the trees. I'd developed a healthy respect 
for the wind and tide. And other things. 
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Just before entering Tarpon Creek, a big something spooked 
about 20 yards off my bow. The critter was roughly 10-12 feet long. 
It rushed through the water creating a tremendous tail wave of 
mud and water and a great rippling headwave. Then it stopped. I 
had to cross its route and was uncertain whether it was still 
around. Feeling no doubt that it could flip a canoe, I waited, 
hoping to see it move away. No sign. I went ahead, thumping the 
side of the canoe and slapping the water with my paddle. Shark? 
Jewfish? Not a gator or porpoise. Glad it left. 

In the distance, I began to hear what sounded like outboard 
engines. Actually it was early traffic on the road to Flamingo. First 
cars I'd heard ina week. A half mile to go, I passed a man leading 
a canoe down the canal connecting Coot Bay to Flamingo. He'd 
rented the canoe, floated up the canal with the tide and was 
walking back to the marina. Asked him if anything was wrong. He 
said no—just didn’t want to fight the tide. He looked at my gear 
and asked where I'd launched. I said Chokoloskee. He snorted and 
looked peeved. I don't know whether he believed me or not. @ 


TIPS: 
e Travel between November and April (fewer bugs then) 


e use U.S. Dept. of Commerce Nautical Charts 11430, 11432 
and 11433. 


e carry food and cooking and drinking water (app. 1 gal. per 
person per day) 
e file float plan with ENP rangers. 
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In A Weak Moment 


a couple of decades of authoring fishing stuff 
ought to give a writer a little license 


ou owe it to me. For more than 20 years I have 

been typing fishing stuff for FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE and not once have I gone into detail about my 
battles with gamefish. 

I have omitted this with the confirmed feeling 
that stories of fights with fish rank in excitement 
right along with the first words uttered by a 
stranger’s baby. But such tales are very entertain- 
ing for the fisherman who tells them and I deserve 
it after all this time. I have three such stories. 
Anybody, even a fumble-finger like me, who fishes 
as much as | have is bound to become attached to 
large and stubborn fish from time to time. I shall 
relate my three instances in chronological order. 

The first was a tarpon down near Shark River on 
the lower west coast of Florida and at that time I 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


hadn’t heard much about the techniques of big 
fly-rod tarpon but I was determined to catch one. 
The rod I was using was stiff enough to pole the 
boat with and was part of a surf-rod blank. I had a 
wire shock tippet, 10-pound leader and an ordinary 
Pflueger Medalist fly reel and I was wearing cotton 
gloves. 

Ted Smallwood, the Everglades guide, had lo- 
cated these fish for me and the bay they lived in 
was almost 40 miles from the dock. I was making 
the trip every day with a 14-foot aluminum boat 
and my resigned wife was going with me most of 
the time. Generally there would be a_ third 
fisherman and on the big day it happened to be Bob 
Budd, the former casting champion, who was a 

(continued on next page) 


Author, left, and Bob 
Budd in what they 
consider an historical 
picture of their flyrod 
tarpon caught many 
years ago. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
black bass wizard but didn’t pretend to know much 
about tarpon. 

I have no idea how many big tarpon we’d hooked 
and lost for one reason or another. I know now that 
we tended to play them too gently. 

When this particular fish rolled up and took the 
streamer fly, leaving a boil like a submerging sub- 
marine, I wasn’t particularly excited for I had lost a 
batch of such fish by pullouts, breakoffs and misses. 
But after this one had stomped around the little 
bay for 20 minutes I began to wonder if this was it. 
After half an hour the fish was ready to horse up to 
the boat but instead of bearing down I became over 
cautious and he got his second wind. 

He’d been on an hour when I finally had him 
swimming around and around the boat in about 7 
feet of water and I ordered Bob Budd to gaff him. 
This resulted in an apprehensive Budd going round 
and round the boat with the fish, talking to himself 
and looking for the right moment as he peered over 
the gunwale. He’d never gaffed a tarpon and this 
one was beginning to look like a pretty important 
item. 

But Bob did it and my wife Debie took our pic- 
ture with the fish. A real veteran fly-fisherman for 
contest tarpon would have snatched his fly away 
from that fish to avoid the bother. Later we learned 
some of the winning big-fish techniques but that 
one was a big deal for us. It still is, even if it did 
weigh only between 70 and 80 pounds. 

Next was a big steelhead on the Kispiox River in 
British Columbia. We'd been camped there for more 
than a week, the river had gone up and down and 
fly fishing had been very poor. I hadn’t landed any- 
thing and Debie had broken off a big one that 
jumped in her face. Zilch. And we had to go home 
soon. 

Then while fishing a little upstream and within 
sight of camp I hooked a big fish at the foot of 
roaring rapids. It jumped repeatedly while headed 
upstream and I thought it would tire itself quickly 
and be easy to beach, but when it let go it went 
downstream in the swift current and I had to fol- 
low, yelling for my wife who was in camp cooking 
lunch. Now just what help Debie could be across a 
cold, deep river I don’t know, but it is nice to have 
someone help you worry. 

There were trees along the bank so I had to wade 
as I followed the fish. The water was lapping the 
tops of my waders, there was a tangle of fallen 
branches in the water and the fish was regaining 
his strength. Then he headed back upstream and I 
had so much slack I couldn’t tell where he was. So 
help me he had gone around me and I felt the taut 
leader against my legs. I really don’t remember 
how I got out of that mess but he started back 
downstream with me panting and talking along 
behind him. 

The roar of the original rapids faded a little but 
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now I could hear another below me and if he went 
over that I knew Id had it. Finally, with all the 
grace of a fat man tackling a greased pig I somehow 
got the fish by the gills just as the water speeded up 
for the downstream rapids. I was almost a quarter 
mile of slippery rocks and shoving current and 
clutching deadfalls from where I'd hooked him. The 
steelie, which weighed 23 pounds, had been hooked 
with the fly outside his mouth. 

We'd camped alongside some other people and I'd 
had an audience for most of the comedy. One ob- 
server had a comment: 

“That lady who caught the big fish here a couple 
of years ago had some help. When she followed the 
fish, fella with a chainsaw went downstream ahead 
of her and cut away the brush.” 

But only last year I had my third super-brawl. It 
was with a snook along a mangrove shoreline, late 
in the evening just after a rainstorm, and again I 
was using a flyrod. I have trouble impressing peo- 
ple with my snook because they aren’t very large 
by standards of those who catch them in open 
passes or in deep water. Most of mine come from 
the brushy hideouts, complete with barnacles and 
dead logs. I get a childish glee from that kind of fish- 
ing and laugh a lot when I’m doing it. No one can 
convince me that a tackle-tearing snook isn’t funny. 

I was with an old friend, Fred Terwilliger, when 
the fish took. He apparently followed the streamer 
out a little because he wallowed down on it about 
15 feet from a mangrove notch. It took him about 
two seconds to find what he had was not what he 
wanted and he headed back into the little cove. I 
couldn’t hold him but I yelled at Fred to head the 
electric motor toward the center of the bay. Since 
he already had it wide open this was not much con- 
tribution on my part. 

I put my rod tip clear down to the bottom so my 
line and leader would go under the overhanging 
roots along the shore as the fish toured along back 
there, making an ominous wake. Then he came out 
a little and the rod and the electric motor seemed 
about to win but he slanted toward the shore again 
and did what I call “swinging.” “Swinging” (this 
term is not used as such in your dictionary) means 
that he isn’t between you and the shore at the 
nearest point so that even if you don’t give line he 
can still swing back into the mangrove roots. If you 
don’t understand this, please don’t worry, because 
we caught the fish. Once we got him away from the 
shore he was just another snook. He’d done nothing 
a lot of other snook haven’t done to me but he did it 
more and faster. 

Okay, so he weighed only 11 pounds. Under those 
conditions he’d have been tough if he’d weighed 5. 
Maybe tougher. He might have gotten into a small 
hole I couldn’t pull him out of. 

So those are my fish battles. In another 20 years 
I'll have some more. 
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Author lifts the “meanest snook”’ he ever caught. 
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The “drop back” has an appeal for fish that’s not 
readily explained. Of course when a billfish troller 
gets a strike and then drops his bait back we as- 
sume the fish will figure it’s been crippled and is 
ready to take. Same thing goes sometimes when 
black bass school on the surface. Immediately fol- 
lowing a rally you can cast something that sinks 
and they'll often grab it on the way down. You as- 
sume they take it for something the worse for wear 
because of the surface attack. 

Jigs are harder to explain. Those who have used 
them for crappie become familiar with the feel as 
you pick the lure off the bottom, then try to let it 
sink and find it never gets back to the floor as the 
fish takes it on the way down. The same thing hap- 
pens on a larger scale in deep jigging on salt water. 

With plastic worms it’s often not the brisk signs 
of life that get strikes but a lazy sinking movement 
instead. Fish psychologists might conclude that in- 
jured things tend to sink so the downward move- 
ment triggers something. Anyway, somebody said: 

“The only reason for lifting a jig is so you can let 
it sink again. That’s what the fish wants.” 


Now and then a new phrase means good advertis- 
ing for a fishing product. A current one is “walking 
the dog,” applied in regard to Heddon’s Zara. It 
used to be the “Zaragossa” but I don’t know just 
what became of that name and the modified cigar 
shape has appeared in numerous forms since I was 
a kid. 

I've read about it several times lately. The dog 
walking business is simply a matter of putting your 
rod tip down and whipping the plug into a series of 
darts to right and left as it is retrieved. The Zara is 
one of the most accurate casting plugs you can 
get—nothing to catch the wind as it goes, and it has 
been a favorite of pluggers who use small trailer 
lures behind something heavy enough to cast. 

Now as to the continual whipping on top. It’s 
proved very popular for saltwater fish of several 
varieties, some of which are insistent upon con- 
tinual movement of a plug. It may be that they can 
view it too clearly when it lies still. 

I like the Zara but most of the bass I’ve caught 
with it have been hooked when it was fished more 
slowly, left to lie silent and then twitched. I have 
not used it a great deal at night but I'd say that the 
quicker retrieve with a constant gurgle would be 
ideal then. 

When they first introduced the translucent “Zara 
Spook” years ago my wife threw one over a bunch 
of big barracuda and “walked the dog” on the way 
in—part way. A big ‘cuda chomped down on it and 
cut it in two in the middle. But a hook held and she 
landed him, after which she hung the shreds of 
Zara on the wall. It was our first experience with 
barracuda and we viewed them with awe. We still 
do. @ 
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Use of radio telemetry for... 


TRACKING ALLIGATORS 


f -you happen to be boating or fishing on Newnan’s 

Lake near Gainesville and see an alligator wear- 
ing a strange looking object that looks like a collar, 
don’t be alarmed, because that’s just what it is. 

The American alligator (Alligator  missis- 
sippiensis) is the only crocodilian found in the 
United States in large numbers and is espe- 
cially abundant in Florida. Alligators have been a 
part of Florida ecosystems since the Oligocene 
Period over 30 million years ago. 

During the past few years, a great deal of public 
interest in the reptile has been stimulated by the 
fact that it was considered an endangered species. 
The gator has also been the object of extensive and 
quite often unfavorable publicity due to its increas- 
ing contact with people. 

When I came to the University of Florida in the 
summer of 1975, | wanted to study some aspect of 
the alligator’s life history for my master’s thesis. I 
was to soon find that there was much needed in- 
formation to be collected concerning these 
threatened saurians. In order to formulate sound 
management guidelines for maintenance and con- 
trol of gator populations in north-central Florida, a 
knowledge of seasonal movement patterns and 
habitat preferences was needed. The Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission was willing to 
cooperate with me and offered what proved to be 
invaluable assistance through the use of vehicles, 
boats, and motors in return for the information I 
collected concerning the movements of alligators. 

A fundamental problem in the study of large wild 
animals in their natural environment is locating 
them and obtaining information about them with- 
out significantly altering their behavior. The 
alligator’s habitat of dense swamplands, lakes, and 
marshes make it a fairly difficult animal to accu- 
rately observe in the wild. For this reason, radio 
telemetry was the technique chosen to locate 
field-marked individuals. This meant that I not 
only had to capture, but also had to outfit each 
gator with its own personal radio collar which 
would allow me to stay in contact with him (or her) 
for the next year. 

This study began in September 1976 and spanned 
the next twelve months. I chose Newnan’s Lake as 
the study area for several reasons. First of all, I 
needed a place that was fairly close to Gainesville 
and the University of Florida, and secondly, I 
needed an area that boasted a high alligator popu- 
lation. Several trips around the lake at night con- 
vinced me that I had found the right place. With 
the aid of a bright light at night, it was not un- 
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common during the summer to count between 125 
and 150 different alligators. 

Newnan’s Lake is a scenic and fairly typical 
north-central Florida lake in that it is somewhat 
shallow and fringed on most sides by cypress trees. 
The swamps surrounding the 7,000 acre lake teem 
with many species of wildlife. 

During the study, nine adult alligators ranging 
in size from six and a half to ten feet in length were 
outfitted with high frequency radio collars and fol- 
lowed on a regular schedule throughout the year. 
Of the nine gators, five were females and four were 
males. 

All alligators monitored during the study were 
caught at night from an outboard motor boat with 
the aid of a wire noose attached to a long pole. On 
animals over seven feet in length, a “break-away” 
noose attached to the bow of the boat was utilized. 
The break-away noose consisted of a wire snare at- 
tached to the end of a long pole with a small clip. 
Once the noose was placed over the head of an al- 
ligator, the movement of the animal away from the 
boat tightened the snare. The alligator was allowed 
to thrash about and wear itself out while ensnared 
in this manner and was then pulled into the boat. 
Once in the boat, the alligators calmed down and 
allowed me to take various bits of data concerning 
their weight, length, sex, and general condition. 
The animals’ jaws were bound together with strong 
tape which kept them from biting metal objects 
within the boat and injuring themselves. The tape 
also served the more obvious function of protecting 
me from injury as well. In addition to receiving a 
radio collar, all alligators were marked with a 
numbered metal tag placed in the web of the right 
hind foot. 

I did manage to determine for myself which end 
of an alligator presents the greatest threat to hu- 
mans. The blow one might receive from an adult 
gator’s tail has long been portrayed as one of the 
most devastating smacks a person could receive. I 
found out that a far more painful lick can be deliv- 
ered by the other end. Shortly after attaching a 
radio collar to a ten foot bull, I was taking some 
measurements on the animal’s head when I was 
knocked almost off my feet by a sharp sideways 
blow from the gator’s snout. The boney jaw left a 
mark on my leg which will probably remain with 
me the rest of my days. 

Radio tracking of alligators was accomplished 
three or four times per week throughout the study, 
usually during mid-morning when the animals 
could sometimes be observed basking and at night 
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during warm weather when they were considerably 
more active. 

Once local fishermen became accustomed to see- 
ing me performing my tracking routine, many of 
them became interested in the project and quite 
often provided me with additional data. A 
fisherman might relate that he had seen a big gator 
with a yellow collar off Palm Point or one wearing 
a green radio unit in the mouth of Hatchet Creek. 
Since all the animals’ radios and collars were 
color-coded for easy field identification, this gave 
the public a chance to perform some wildlife re- 
search, too. 

In addition to tracking the gators from a boat, I 
frequently used a light plane to obtain radio bear- 
ings. I was fortunate in that I had spent nearly five 
years as a Marine pilot and had gained an expertise 
in flying that greatly increased my effectiveness in 
the field. 

The “bugged” alligators could be monitored at 
distances of up to approximately one mile. The 
strongest signals were received when the gators 
were swimming about on the surface or basking 
with their transmitter antennas out of the water. 

The radio collars seemed to have had little effect 
on the feeding habits or reproductive behavior of 
the study animals because the alligators appeared 
to be in good shape at the end of the study and 
several of the females were known to have nested 
in June. 

The nine alligators were located a total of 627 
times via radio signals and visual observations dur- 
ing the study. Very little movement and activity 
(other than basking on warm sunny days) was 
noted during the winter. Data collection during the 
winter was often hampered by cold blustery winds 
and rain as well as numb hands and feet. Any duck 
hunter who has faced near-freezing temperatures 
and winds knows how hostile an open lake can be 
in winter. 

Throughout late fall and winter, the gators re- 
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mained in the areas immediately surrounding their 
dens. 

As air and water temperatures increased during 
the spring, there was a substantial increase in al- 
ligator movement which was probably associated 
with the beginning of the courtship and breeding 
season. The gators apparently enjoyed the onset of 
warm weather as much as their researcher. The 
largest ranges recorded during the entire study for 
both males (600 acres) and females (50 acres) 
occurred during the spring. Females showed no 
particular preference for either swamp or lake 
habitat during the spring. Males, however, did show 
a significant preference for the open lake during 
this period. 

The summer found the males still strongly pre- 
ferring the open lake, while use of the swampland 
habitats (presumably for nesting) by females in- 
creased. Nesting female alligators usually remain 
in the vicinity of their nests throughout the incuba- 
tion period which lasts from approximately 60 to 65 
days. 

The maximum amount of movement during the 
spring and summer occurred mainly at night and in 
the early morning hours. The “greatest-distance- 
traveled award” went to a male who covered a span 
of over seven miles. Female alligators were found 
to be generally more sedentary and restricted in 
their movements than were the males. 

The radio-collared alligators were recaptured 
during the spring of 1978 and the collars removed. 
The animals were released to resume normal lives 
after having made a significant contribution to the 
understanding of the species in this previously un- 
studied habitat. 

With a more thorough understanding of alligator 
movement patterns and habitat preferences, we can 
hopefully formulate a management plan which will 
insure the maintenance of alligator populations 
throughout Florida. It is a goal of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission to see that 
every effort is made to maintain the alligator as an 
essential segment of Florida’s ecology and natural 
history. @ 
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Man can look upon this unique bird 
as a barometer of certain 
environmental conditions... 


The FISH HAWK 


BY FRED WHITEHEAD 


ndowed with a number of unique characteristics, the osprey displays a life style different 
E fora most other birds of prey. Water is an essential consideration in the osprey’s 
selection of habitat. Lakes, rivers, ponds, marshes, and bays are the hunting grounds 

of the “fish hawk,” for it is here the birds forage for the fish that comprise the mainstay 

of their diet. 

A typical nest consists of a bundle of sticks and twigs bunched in the upper reaches 
of a dead tree. Such a site is not essential, however, and not uncommonly the birds 
may choose to bring off a brood in a brush pile nest located in low shoreside bushes, on 
a telephone pole, channel marker, or even atop a suitably located building. 

Ospreys commonly use the same nest year after year, adding at least a few sticks, 
clumps of Spanish moss and the like at the start of each nesting season. 

The female usually lays three eggs, but sometimes two or four eggs comprise the 
clutch. Incubation lasts for 28 days and is performed by the female. During this time 
the male forages both for himself and his mate. 

For a time it seemed that DDT had sounded the death knell of the species. The 
debilitating insecticide, absorbed into the ospreys’ body tissues through the food chain, 
resulted in thin-shelled eggs that were easily broken during incubation. The 
contaminant also harmed the developing embryos. With few young coming off the 
nest to replace the normal loss of adults, it seemed that the future boded no good for 
the osprey. 

The downward trend now seems to have been stopped and there are indications that 
the fish hawk may be in for better days. 

The spray-flinging dives of a fish-seeking osprey are part of the spectacle of outdoor 
Florida. Hopefully the loud, clear whistling call will forever be heard about the 
waterways of the Sunshine State. @ 


(more on pages 18-19) 
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EYE TO EYE WITH THE OSPREY Photo by Lynn Stone 
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Airborne after a successful 
foray, osprey, below, heads for 
nest or convenient perch. 

A channel marker, right, makes 
a good platform for 

the bulky stick nest. Right, 
below, following nearly a month 
of incubation, young osprey 
gets a look at the world. 


(continued from preceding page) 


Photos by Fred Whitehead 


Incubation of the eggs, a chore that requires some 28 days, falls to 
the female. During this period, the male forages for his mate. 
Occasionally she slips off on a short flight, sometimes hunting a bit 
on her own, perhaps to relieve the tedium of her nesting duties. 
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FISHER SPIDER 


Appreciation through understanding ... 


CREEPY-CRAWLERS 


AND OTHER 
FLORIDIANS 


ne evening not long ago I was 
Oiiartiea to see a look of ter- 
ror cross my neighbor’s face as 
she reached her doorstep. But the 
crisis passed in an instant; she 
didn’t even scream. “Tim,” she 
called to her husband, who was 
relaxing on the front lawn, 
“would you kill this spider so I 
can go in the house?” 

Before her husband could re- 
spond, I asked, “Is it a good- 
looking spider, Paula?” 

With a look that expressed 
more sympathy than disgust, 
Paula’s glance turned from the 
spider to me. Her fear was ap- 
parently overwhelmed by pity for JUMPING SPIDER 
anyone who regarded spiders in 
terms of good or bad looks. It was 
as if I had asked her to rate the 
spider on a scale of one-to-ten. 

Since she wouldn’t take a 
closer peek, I did. The spider was 
of the daddy longlegs sort. It 
rated no more than a one. 

I probably didn’t sound con- 
vincing, but I advanced the 
proposition to my neighbor that 
not all spiders are created equal. 
There were, I explained in her 
vernacular, some really neat 
spiders, like the jumping spiders 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
with iridescent green masks and 
furry legs, and the huge, hairy 
wolf spiders that look as though 
they’re spoiling to go one-on-one 
with a bull gator. Then I hit her 
with what must have been a real 
downer. “Sorry,” I said, “this 
spider isn’t one of those; it really 
isn’t much to look at.” 

She didn’t share my disap- 
pointment. In fact, I believe my 
neighbor has a closed mind on 
spiders. If she has her way there 
will never be another spider in 
her life. There may not even be a 
snake, toad, frog, snail, or 
dragonfly in her life. 

There are, of course, many 
people like my neighbor. They 
have grown up without ever 
being coached to look for beauty 
in creeping and crawling things. 
Worse, they’ve been taught to re- 
coil at the sight of such objects. 
They generally notice spiders, 
snakes, and any number of other 
little beasties only in self- 
defense. But even some outdoor 
types go about their business as 
photographers, hunters, fisher- 
men and that ilk in blinders. 
A few even wear earplugs. 

My neighbor didn’t take my 
comments about good-looking 
spiders seriously. Still, there is a 
measure of truth in the premise 
that spiders can be attractive. 
But spiders are just a small part 
of a whole mini-world of little 
animals and plants that usually 
goes unnoticed. Noting a spider 
or an ant or a wood lily will not 
make you a better person, help 
sustain Florida’s economy, or 
save the sea turtles, but devel- 
oping an awareness of this 
mini-world may heighten your 
enjoyment of the outdoors. 

Fortunately you can learn to 
look more closely at your natural 
surroundings. The payoff for your 
efforts is the discovery of a whole 
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DRAGON FLY AND SWAMP LILY 


new realm of life forms and the 
pleasure of the experiences lead- 
ing to those discoveries. 

Almost everyone notices and 
enjoys the more conspicuous 
sights in nature. A wedge of 
Florida sandhill cranes, hell-bent 
for a roost, or a bull alligator’s 
roar demands attention. Nature 
isn’t always that spectacular 
though, and her subtle side is 
easily overlooked. 

Many of nature’s most intrigu- 
ing creations are not Goliaths. 
Once you become accustomed to 
observing some of the smaller 
animals and plants you may find 
the practice addictive. You may 
also find that the habit can help 
transform a hike, hunt, or fishing 
trip into an exceptional experi- 
ence. Better yet, your discoveries 
may prompt you to learn more 
about your observations. Ap- 
preciation is intensified through 
understanding. Jack London, the 
famous American author, would 
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have argued that observations 
aren’t really useful at all without 
some contemplation of their 
meaning. In To Build a Fire 
London wrote of a Yukon pros- 
pector, “He was quick and alert 
in the things of life, but only in 
the things, and not in the 
significances.” (For the record, 
the careless prospector froze to 
death.) 

If you want to become more 
discovery-minded, you need only 
apply patience and a grain of 
curiosity. Turn over a fallen log 
or a palmetto leaf. Lift a rock, 
separate a tangle of leaves. Look 
into the canopy as well as the 
understory of a forest. Be foxy 
—stop, listen, test the wind. 

Learning to take note of the 
small fry in the outdoors will go 
better if you have a good teacher 
or two along the way. For years I 
had only a Cyclops’ view of the 
environment, Then, thanks to a 
telephone lineman, Jerry Hen- 
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nen, I found that wildflowers 
weren’t too bad to look at. A few 
years later I met Pete Car- 
michael, a _ topflight nature 
photographer and an authority 
on spiders. Pete showed me some 
of the most striking photographs 
I'd ever seen, They were closeups 
of spiders, colorful and ex- 
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JUMPING SPIDER, Phidippus sp. 
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pressive. My point is that you 
don’t develop an awareness of the 
mini-world overnight; it may 
take several years, and if you 
don’t know a Pete Carmichael 
you may never warm up to spid- 
ers. But with a little help from 
observant friends you can even- 
tually discover for yourself some 


OAK TOAD AND MOSS 


of the hidden subtleties of na- 
ture. 

Florida is fine country for 
finding little things in the out- 
doors. The state is exceptionally 
rich in wildlife, and the climate 
encourages year-around explora- 
tion. Marshes, forests, and 
coastal wetlands are abundant. A 
favorite haunt of mine is a marsh 
in Myakka River State Park near 
Sarasota. The marsh has few 
human visitors although it lies 
next to a park road. People either 
hurry by or they assume that the 
marsh has little to offer except 
wall-to-wall moccasins and _ al- 
ligators. Sloshing through a 
marsh is not for everyone, natur- 
ally. But if you don’t mind wet 
feet, or you have waders, you'll 
find almost any marsh rich in a 
variety of plant and animal life, 
much of which can’t be seen from 
roadsides. The Myakka spot, for 
instance, attracts clouds of 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
butterflies each summer, and it’s 
always a favorite hangout of tree 
frogs and leopard frogs, innum- 
erable insects, fishing spiders, 
apple snails, dragonflies, and 
aquatic life. There are probably 
snakes there, but I haven’t seen 
one. 

I do recall another marsh, 
however, and the water snake | 
met there. The snake was a 
trusting fellow, unperturbed as 
long as I moved cautiously. Hip- 
deep in water, I eased to within a 
stride of the snake. Camera in 
hand, I leaned over the snake to 
take a portrait. A damselfly 
landed on the snake’s head at 
that moment and began to flex 
its ovipositor, apparently laying 
eggs. I took several pictures with 
my lens no more than two feet 
from the snake’s head. Moments 
later, while stalking a bullfrog, I 
unexpectedly planted one foot in 
deep water while the other stuck 
in mud. I submerged most of me 
and all of my camera. The mes- 
sage here is either that we may 
be more dangerous to ourselves 
than snakes are to us or that some 
of us should probably restrict our 
observations of the mini-world to 
dry ground. 

Each winter wildlife watchers 
and photographers descend on 
Everglades National Park in 
droves. Wading birds and al- 
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ligators are the big numbers, so 
one of the ‘glades’ most colorful 
and unique residents, the Ever- 
glades tree snail, goes virtually 
unnoticed, largely because no one 
ventures from beaten paths. The 
whorled, beautifully marked tree 
snails—no two of which are 
alike—live on trees in the park’s 
hardwood islands where they as- 
sociate with gumbo limbo and 
Bahama lysiloma. Incidentally, 
the tree snails occupy a very lim- 
ited range and habitat in south 
Florida and they’re fully pro- 
tected by law. You don’t have to 
collect a shelled animal to ap- 
preciate it. You just have to see 
it, and in the muted light of the 
hammocks, the sight of a candy 
striped snail clinging to a limb is 
unforgettable. 

Tree snails aren’t the only lit- 
tle animals to escape detection. 
Did you ever notice the sounds of 
a wetland, forest, or piney woods 
on a wet, sticky night? The buz- 
zing, barks, and trills can be al- 
most deafening. Much of this 
midnight cacophony is the work 
of toads and treefrogs. In many 
places the chorus strikes up 
within easy earshot of residen- 
tial areas. If your curiosity is 
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aroused, take a flashlight to the 
wet places and the wood margins. 
With a little luck you may even 
come across a raccoon or a scarlet 
milk-snake. 

Wild plants are easily over- 
looked, too. Yet they are abun- 
dant, often attractive, and 
many—like the _ insect-eating 
plants—have extremely interest- 
ing life histories. One of the large 
insect-eating plants, the pitcher 
plant, grows commonly in north 
Florida. The tiny sundew has a 
broader range, but finding it re- 
quires careful observation. 

Of all the groups. of 
wildflowers, perhaps orchids are 
the most fascinating. I thought I 
learned all I'd ever want to know 
about orchids on a Saturday in 
June a few years back. That was 
senior prom day at Francis T. 
Maloney High, and I bought an 
orchid corsage for Janie Paddock. 
By 6 o'clock that evening Id 
learned that orchids were big and 
they were expensive, and I 
figured that was all I’d ever care 
to know about them. 

I never learned any more about 
the girl, but I have learned a few 
things about orchids, including 
the fact that there are 102 spe- 


cies and varieties of native 
Florida orchids. I’ve also learned 
Florida orchids are not very 
large, and that they’re a bit like 
spiders: some are exceptionally 
striking, others are not. But once 
again, you can’t very well find, 
much less appreciate, wild or- 
chids until you know they exist. I 
lucked out; I had a good teacher: 
Ken Alvarez, a_ regional 
naturalist for the state. I might 
have written orchids off with 
Janie Paddock if Ken hadn’t in- 
troduced me to the Big Cypress 
Swamp and a whole new world of 
strange and unusual plants. 

Like many of the stars in the 
natural mini-world, Florida’s na- 
tive orchids are not difficult to 
find. Some of the brightest are 
epiphytic, growing on trees and 
taking their nutrients from air 
and rain. Many are relatively 
common, like the clamshell or- 
chid of south Florida and the 
butterfly orchids that occur 
throughout peninsular Florida. 
The ghost orchid, a dazzling, 
all-white epipyte, flourishes in 
the Big Cypress. In the sawgrass 
of the Everglades, pink and 
white terrestial calopogon or- 
chids bloom by the thousands 
each spring. 

As you become more plant- 
conscious (or if orchids bore you), 
you'll take a closer look at dead 
trees where colorful fungi may be 
growing. You may also notice 
what appears to be paint stains 
on tree bark. Actually the 
“paint” is a lichen, a primitive 
plant that has evolved in a fan- 
tastic array of forms and tex- 
tures. Find a patch of Florida 
scrub and you'll see clumps of 
“reindeer moss” and coral-like 
red-cap lichen, neither of which 
looks anything like the bark 
lichens. 

The potential for discovery is 
endless when you begin to really 
look around you. The problem for 
most of us is simply learning how 
to become more aware. But it can 
be done. The next time you con- 
front a spider, take a closer look. 
Then rate it one-to-ten. You’re on 
your way. @ 
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About 
ten percent 
of Florida's 
plant species 
are in 
danger of 
extinction. 
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Fine. on the fringe of the tropics, has an array 
of plants that is unique. Some are tropical, 
others temperate, and still others are found only in 
Florida. Over the past few decades, many of our 
plants have become rarer. Several factors have con- 
tributed to this, but population growth and its com- 
petition for space has been one of the major 
reasons. Urbanization has encroached on hunting WORM-VINE ORCHID 
areas, water management zones, and virtually all 
of the wild places in the state. Plants and animals 
need these wild lands to survive. As these areas are 
invaded by people, the plants and animals suffer. 

We do not know exactly how many plants are 
endangered in the state, but two preliminary lists 
have been prepared in response to the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973. One of these, the Smithsonian 
List, was prepared by a panel of specialists from all 
over the United States. The other, the Florida List, 
was written by botanists living here and studying 
plants in the state. Together these lists include 
about 320 species, and the number is still growing. 
That means that about 10 percent of the plants in 
Florida are in some danger of being put out of exis- 
tence. The figure may be much higher when more 
information is gathered, but at present it appears 
that only Hawaii, California and Texas have more 
endangered species than Florida. 

There are state and national laws to protect these 
plants, but they are difficult to enforce. Certain 
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businesses sell “protected” plants openly. Some 
may be propagating them for sale, which is legal. A 
few rare-plant hobbyists are said to drive for hun- 
dreds of miles to bring home some special type that 
their fellow enthusiasts do not have. It is a one- 
upmanship game. Fortunately most visitors to the 
haunts of these rare plants do not go to take, but to 
look. 

Many of our rare plants have a more subtle 
beauty than those which are common. Often it is 
necessary to look closely, even with a magnifying 
glass, to see their best form. The rain lily, for ex- 
ample, comes in after fires to carpet pineland fields 
with its pinkish or white blossoms, then fades away 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
to look like grass. A hand fern often sits hidden 
amid cabbage palm ferns. Others are more dramat- 
ic, demanding attention. 

Since the early days, the royal palm—its trunk 
looking like a concrete or stone column topped with 
feather green leaves—has been an attention grab- 
ber. Its very name shows the respect people have 
felt for it. Another palm, the thatch palm, first saw 
use in Florida in thatching, for rope fiber, and for 
making turtle crawls. Later, as life became easier, 
the plant’s role became ornamental rather then 
utilitarian. 

Each rare and endangered plant in the state has 
its own special story. Some tales are short, other 
long; some complex, others simple. Let’s glance at a 
few of them. 


COWHORN ORCHID 


THATCH PALM 
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SCRUB MINT 


Tamarindillo (Acacia choriophylla) was first dis- 
covered in the state in 1968, when a single tree was 
found in the wild. Reports say that tree was re- 
cently burned and killed. 

Wild cotton (Gossypium birsutum) formerly grew 
in some abundance in the southern part of the 
peninsula. During years past, people were hired to 
destroy this plant. A misguided attempt to control 
the boll-weevil, a serious pest of cultivated cotton. 

Beach peanut (Okenia hypogaea) for many years 
was known from only a small area in Dade and 
Monroe Counties. Recently, small colonies have 
been found north to Martin County. This beach 
plant is found nowhere else in the United States. 

Hand fern (Ophioglossum palmatum) may have 
been abundant before the drainage programs of the 
early 1900s. Since drainage began, vast areas have 
burned, destroying the plants. 

Curtiss’ milkweed (Asclepias curtissii) grows only 
in the white sands of the scrub habitat. Much of its 
former habitat has been lost to land development. 

Cowhorn orchid (Cyrtopodium punctatum) is said 
to have been so common in the southern counties 
that people collected it by the truckload. Plants in 
the wild are now difficult to find, largely due to 
over-collecting. 
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PINELAND JACQUEMONTIA 


Lignum vitae (Guaiacum sanctum), long noted 
for its medicinal oils and exceptionally hard wood, 
was almost eliminated from the Florida Keys by 
the 1760s. Now the few trees left are being at- 
tacked by aphids and beetles. 

Thatch palm (Thrinax microcarpa) is no longer 
plentiful in the wild. Two trees remain in Palm 
Beach County where formerly there were many but 
bulldozing and development are eliminating these 
palms from the Florida mainland. 

Worm vine orchid (Vanilla barbellata) is usually 
found near mangroves at the tip of the peninsula. 
Three decades of widespread dredge-and-fill ac- 
tivities have greatly reduced the numbers of or- 
chids and mangroves. 

Royal palms (Roystonea elata) are restricted to 
few sites in the wild. While these trees are propa- 
gated and planted now, it was formerly accepted 
practice to take them from the wild areas. Fires 
and hurricanes have also reduced their numbers. 

Scrub mint (Conradina grandiflora) was not dis- 
covered until the 1900s. It is restricted to scrub 
habitats in southeastern Florida. As these com- 
munities are leveled for development, this species 
becomes rarer. 

(continued on next page) 
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Pineland jacquemontia (Jacquemontia curtissit) 
grows in no other part of the world except the pine 
flatwoods of southern Florida. Because of urbaniza- 
tion, these pinelands are disappearing, and with 
them these vines. 

Florida bonamia (Bonamia grandiflora) has been 
found in a narrow region between Marion and 
Highlands counties. Through this area these morn- 
ing glory relatives grow mostly in scrub, and citrus 
grove expansions have taken their toll. 

Rain lily (Zephyranthes simpsonii) is a southern 
version of the Atamasco lily in northern Florida. It 
grows only in this state. Urbanization and a strict 
control of fires have decreased the numbers of these 
plants. 

Fall-flowering Ixia (Nemastylis floridana) has a 
spotty distribution in the eastern part of the penin- 
sula. The plants grow in pinelands, and rely on 
periodic fires to survive. Fire control, among other 
things, has caused their decrease. 

Fuch’s Bromeliad (Guzmania monostachia) is re- 
stricted to a few places in Dade and Collier coun- 
ties. Mostly these plants have been taken by collec- 
tors for their foliage and flowers. 

Everglades Peperomia (Peperomia floridana) is a 
rare plant that has been mistaken for the culti- 
vated Perperomia obtusifolia. Habitats where these 
plants grow have been developed, and many sites 
have been over-collected. 

Bird’s Nest Fern (Asplenium serratum) for sev- 
eral years was thought to be restricted to southern 
Dade and Collier counties. Recently, a few plants 
have been found in Broward County. These ferns 
are prized by collectors. 

Manchineel (Hippomane mancinella) is restricted 
to southern Dade County and the Keys. Because 
these trees are harmful to people, they have been 
eliminated from some places where they were for- 
merly known. @ 


Top, ROYAL PALM 
Center, FALL-FLOWERING IXIA 
Bottom, RAIN LILY 
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GUN HANDLING AND SAFETY SESSION 
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CAMP DATES 


June 25 - July 1 
July 2- July 8 
July 9 - July 15 
July 16 - July 22 
July 23 - July 29 
July 30 - Aug. 5 
Aug, 6 - Aug, 12 
Aug. 13 - Aug. 19 
Ocala Only 
Aug. 20 - Aug. 26 


FOR INFORMATION AND 
REGISTRATION FORMS, WRITE: 


Ocala Youth Camp 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, Fla. 32670 


Everglades Youth Camp 
551 N. Military Trail 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 33405 


Photo by William A. Greer 
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1978 YOUTH CAMPS SCHEDULE 


A gain this summer, Florida’s young people will 
be able to explore the woods and waters which 
help make up our state’s green heritage. The 
scene—the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s Youth Conservation Camps. 

What’s a youth camp? It’s an exciting place 
where youngsters can enjoy a camping program 
and develop interest in the complex natural envi- 
ronment of our world. The programs are designed 
to stress conservation and outdoor recreation with 
an emphasis on the responsible use of vital natural 
areas. 

Outdoor skills are taught and supervised by in- 
structors chosen for their knowledge and maturity. 
The young people are exposed to canoeing, 
firearm safety, archery, swimming, fishing, natural 
history and basic wildlife biology. 

For the week-long session, boys and girls, who 
are eight to 14, select the camp of their choice. The 
Ocala youth camp is located on Lake Eaton in the 
Ocala National Forest, while the Everglades facil- 
ity is at Hungryland Slough in the J.W. Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area. The fee for summer 
camp is $60 per camper per week. A two-week ex- 
ploration costs $120 (no tax applicable). 

This fee includes housing, meals, insurance, 
emergency and minor medical attention and inci- 
dental camp programs. It does not include canteen 
or arts and crafts costs which will vary from 
camper to camper. 

Campers are assigned to concrete or wooden cab- 
ins with others of their own age and sex. All build- 
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ings are hard floored, weathertight and are in- 
spected daily by members of the camp staff. Beds 
are double-decked bunks with mattresses, but no 
bed linens are furnished. 

The 1978 camping season will begin in June and 
run well into August. Both camps maintain one- 
week sessions; however, campers wishing to remain 
more than one week may do so with advance regis- 
tration. Those young people staying on more than a 
single week will not repeat their experiences but 
take part in advanced explorations. 

Reservations are made on a _ first-come, 
first-served basis. All applications must be accom- 
panied by a check or money order in the appro- 
priate amount. Campers without reservations may 
be accepted on a space-available basis. The camps 
cannot accept deposits. Reservations will be 
acknowledged by return mail, accompanied by a 
health examination form and details on traveling 
to camp with the youngster. 

During the summer sessions, well-balanced 
meals are prepared and served. For off camp ac- 
tivities, meals are prepared and packed in advance 
to be carried and served by the staff member or 
instructor in charge of the activity. On wilderness 
campouts, meals are prepared by the campers 
under the supervision of a staff member. 

This summer’s Youth Conservation Camps are 
going to be special places offering unique oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls to discover the magic of 
summer’s day in forest glen or marsh glade rich in 
animal, bird, and plant life. @ 
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IT 1S ESTIMATED THAT LIGHTNING STRIKES THE EARTH 100 TIMES EACH SECOND 


LIGHTNING ! 


Photo Courtesy of S. R. Withrow 


The average annual death toll for lightning is greater than for tor- 
nadoes or hurricanes. According to data assembled by the National 
Center for Health Statistics, lightning kills some 150 Americans each 
year and injures about 250. Dollar value of property loss caused by 
lightning is estimated at more than $100 million annually. This is the 
result of fire and other damage to structures, aircraft damage, livestock 
deaths and injuries, forest fires, disruption of electromagnetic trans- 
missions, and other effects. 


Reprinted from WEATHER ALMANAC (Second Edition) published by Gale Research Co, Book Tower, Detroit, 
Michigan 48226. The Almanac is a comprehensive 728-page reference on weather, climate, and air quality in the 
U.S. and its key cities, comprising statistics, principles and terminology. 
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LIGHTNING SAFETY RULES 
FOLLOWING THESE RULES MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE WHEN LIGHTNING THREATENS 


. Stay indoors, and don’t venture outside, unless absolutely necessary. 


. Stay away from open doors and windows, fireplaces, radiators, stoves, metal pipes, sinks, 
and plug-in electrical appliances. 


. Don’t use plug-in electrical equipment like hair dryers, electric tooth brushes, or electric 
razors during the storm. 


. Don’t use the telephone during the storm—lightning may strike telephone lines outside. 
. Don’t take laundry off the clothesline. 
. Don’t work on fences, telephone or power lines, pipelines, or structural steel fabrication. 


. Don’t use metal objects like fishing rods and golf clubs. Golfers wearing cleated shoes are 
particularly good lightning rods. 


. Don’t handle flammable materials in open containers. 


. Stop tractor work, especially when the tractor is pulling metal equipment, and dismount. 
Tractors and other implements in metalliccontact with the ground are often struck by 
lightning. 


. Get out of the water and off small boats. Leave the beach. 


. Stay in your automobile if you are traveling. Automobiles offer excellent lightning protec- 
tion. 


. Seek shelter in buildings. If no buildings are available, your best protection is a cave, ditch, 
or canyon. 


. When there is no shelter, avoid the highest object in the area. If only isolated trees are 
nearby, your best protection is to crouch in the open, keeping twice as far away from 
isolated trees as the trees are high. 


. Avoid hill tops, open spaces, wire fences, metal clothes lines, exposed sheds, and any 
electrically conductive elevated objects. 


. When you feel the electrical charge—if your hair stands on end or your skin tingles 
—ligntning may be about to strike you. Drop to the ground immediately. 


Persons struck by lightning receive a severe electrical shock and may be burned, but 
they carry no electrical charge and can be handled safely. A person “killed” by lightning 
can often be revived by prompt mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, cardiac massage, and 
prolonged artificial respiration. In a group struck by lightning, the apparently dead 
should be treated first; those who show vital signs will probably recover spontaneously, 
although burns and other injuries may require treatment. Recovery from lightning strikes 
is usually complete except for possible impairment or loss of sight or hearing. 
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Division 
of 


Forestry’s 
SUMMER CAMPS 


ur children need to know 

how to live with the Flor- 
ida outdoors, appreciate it, under- 
stand it and protect it, or else it 
may disappear. 

That's the feeling of Mrs. 
Arilee Pollard, an energetic Bro- 
ward County middle school 
teacher whose enthusiasm for 
outdoors education of young peo- 
ple knows no bounds. 

“Teaching students in school is 
good and necessary and words 
are important,” she said, “but ac- 
tually going outside and letting 
them do something themselves is 
worth a thousand words. They 
need to look, feel, touch, under- 
stand, love.” 

She organized and brought a 
group of 33 students last summer 
to the Florida Division of 
Forestry’s Environmental Educa- 
tion Center in the Withlacoochee 
State Forest north of Tampa. 
This year she and other Broward 
teachers are aiming to bring at 
least 60 more young people to the 
new center, where the emphasis 
is on outdoor observation of 
forest environments. 

“T’ve been a director of several 
camps, and the _ Forestry 
Division’s center is excellent,” 
she said. “The students explore 
and play together, but they also 
are encouraged to do their own 
things. They learn from profes- 
sional foresters about trees, soils, 


Young forester checks age of tree 


water, animals and to predict 
what is going to happen to an 
environment when one thing is 
changed.” 

In addition to the With- 
lacoochee center which is within 
travel distance from heavily ur- 
banized South Florida, there’s 
another in Northwest Florida 50 
miles from Pensacola, on the 
Blackwater River State Forest, 
within reach of students from 
Jacksonville west. Nearly 500 
boys and girls visited the two 
new facilities last summer. This 
year, the Division has space for 
700 students at Withlacoochee 
and 400 at Blackwater. 

One of the students at Black- 
water last summer was 
14-year-old Andrea England of 
Tallahassee, whose interest in 
environmental matters is keen. 
“The week was really fun be- 
cause the foresters had us out 
doing things all day,” she said. I 
liked learning to follow a com- 
pass course and they took us on a 
tour to see all the different kinds 
of trees.” 

Age limits to attend the pro- 
gram are set by school grades 
and students who will enter 
grades 7 to 12 this fall are 
qualified to apply. The first of the 
week-long sessions begins at both 
centers June 18 but some of the 
weeks already have been filled. 
However, applications are being 
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accepted for any berths still vac- 
ant at either center. 

Cost of one week is $60. The 
student provides the transpor- 
tation but all other costs, except 
pocket money, are covered by the 
fee, 

The centers are located on un- 
spoiled state forest land, far from 
any urban center. Students sleep 
in dormitory buildings, on bunk 
beds, eat in modern dining halls 
and work and play in the open 
air. Both team and _ individual 
sports are included in the recrea- 
tional program. 

The curriculum is based partly 
on environmental education pro- 
grams followed by many of the 
county school systems of Florida. 
Field leaders include not only 
professional foresters but also 
specially trained college stu- 
dents. Students are grouped ac- 
cording to their age, and in dor- 
mitories by their sex. Size of the 
average group under each leader 
is about six or eight. 

Details of the program can be 
obtained by contacting any local 
office of the Florida Division of 
Forestry, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Services, or 
by contacting Environmental 
Forester Barry W. Gay, Florida 
Division of Forestry, Collins 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
32304, telephone 904/488- 
7000. @ 
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A Big Job Ahead for Those Responsible for Managing .. . 


Florida’s Endangered Wildlife 


By Lovett E. Williams, Jr. 


t is no coincidence that states like Hawaii and 

Florida lead the United States in the dubious 
distinction of having a large number of endangered 
wildlife species. Both states have a large number of 
endemic wildlife forms that occur nowhere else. 
That condition exists in Hawaii because it is a 
group of islands far separated from land. The same 
exists to a lesser degree on a long marine peninsula 
like Florida. Peninsulas and islands have fragile 
eco-systems, as compared to large continents. 

In our state more than 20 forms of wildlife are 
listed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as 
being in immediate danger of extinction and a few 
more are listed as “threatened.” A large number of 
other species are under consideration for listing at 
this time. In all likelihood, Florida will be the lead- 
ing state in the continental United States when the 
status of all the amphibians, fishes, and reptiles are 
reviewed. The official state endangered and 
threatened lists contain 86 wildlife forms at last 
count. 

Florida has already lost at least eight species of 
birds and mammals including the red wolf, zeniada 
dove, whooping crane, and bison. The ivory-billed 
woodpecker and Bachman’s warbler are extirpated 
from Florida but probably still exist elsewhere. Two 
of the birds we have lost will never be brought 
back—the passenger pigeon and Carolina parakeet 
are extinct. 

The task of preventing the extinction of Florida’s 
endangered species is a special challenge that no 
amount of technical expertise can accomplish with- 
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out political, administrative, and public support for 
the tasks involved. 

One of the first steps in any endangered species 
program is to identify the species in need of special 
management because of the likelihood that they 
may become extinct. In 1974 the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission appointed an Endangered 
Species Technical Advisory Committee to assist in 
the listing of threatened and endangered Florida 
fauna. The advisory committee was Dr. James N. 
Layne (Chairman), Dr. Daniel B. Ward, Dr. Joseph 
L. Simon, Dr. Howard V. Weems, Jr., Dr. Pauline 
O. Lawrence, Dr. Carter R. Gilbert, Dr. Roy W. 
McDiarmid, Dr. Herbert W. Kale II, and Dr. Peter 
C.H. Pritchard. 

In 1976 at the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission added to its list of threatened and en- 
dangered vertebrates and now lists 86 forms 
considered “threatened” or “endangered.” This 
official state list includes all Florida vertebrate 
species that are listed on the federal list. This list is 
essentially the same as the one developed by the 
Florida Committee on Endangered Plants and 
Animals under the joint sponsorship of the Florida 
Audubon Society and the Florida Defenders of the 
Environment. 

Florida’s “Endangered and Threatened Species 
Act of 1977” passed by the last session of the Legis- 
lature underscores the state’s emphasis on conser- 
vation of endangered wildlife. Among its provisions 

(continued on next page) 
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is the creation of the Endangered and Threatened 
Species Advisory Council to review the program 
and recommend policies for management and re- 
search of endangered species. Present composition 
of the Council is: Dr. Peter Pritchard (Chairman), 
Mr. David LaHart (Vice-Chairman), Mr. James 
Hulbert, Mr. John A. Bartle, Mr. Jake Kraft, Mr. 
Doyle Conner, Mr. Dale Walker, Dr. Jeffrey Car- 
rier, Colonel Cliff Willis, Mr. Dale Beaumariage 
and Colonel Robert M. Brantly. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s jurisdiction extends to vertebrates 
—birds, mammals, reptiles and amphibians, and 
fresh water fishes. There is no official endangered 
designation or conservation program for the 137 
threatened and endangered plants in Florida or the 
still uncounted species of threatened and en- 
dangered invertebrate wild animals including 
forms like snails, crayfish, and spiders. 

The concept of endangered species conservation 
has been well accepted by the public, following its 
inception in the 1960s. The Federal Endangered 
Species Act of 1973 encouraged, and was quickly 
followed by, passage of similar legislation by sev- 
eral states including Florida. Under the Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1973, states may obtain federal 
financial assistance for worthwhile wildlife con- 
servation projects. 

An important part of the present national en- 
dangered species effort is through the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service Recovery Teams that are desig- 
nated for each endangered form. Teams are com- 
posed of 4 to 7 experts on the species, usually in- 
cluding personnel from the state wildlife agency, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, universities, 
conservation organizations, and the public at large. 
A recovery team is assigned the job of developing a 
plan for the management of the endangered species 
assigned to it, with the primary objective of pre- 
venting it from becoming extinct. Recovery teams 
in Florida at this time are for the panther, 
crocodile, alligator, brown pelican, Everglade kite, 
manatee, dusky seaside sparrow, red-cockaded 
woodpecker, Okaloosa darter, peregrine falcon, Ind- 
iana bat: and shortnose sturgeon. 

No endangered Florida species has an approved 
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recovery plan, although plans for 5 species will be 
completed in the near future. The final recovery 
plans for the brown pelican and red-cockaded 
woodpecker have been submitted but have not been 
approved yet. This is a formidable task when you 
consider that it takes from 4 to 7 biologists from 
one to three years of part time assignment to com- 
plete a plan for a single species. 

Very little is known about the habitat and man- 
agement needs of most Florida wildlife with the 
exception of the more popular game animals. This 
means that the planning process for managing en- 
dangered species has a zero base. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of research to be done before 
management needs can be identified, planned, 
funded, and implemented. 

The Federal Endangered Species Act of 1973 re- 
quires that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service list 
“Critical Habitat” for endangered species and that 
the listed habitat receive special protection from 
encroachment by federal agencies or as a result of 
federal funding or authorization of local projects. 
Critical habitat has been listed in Florida only for 
the manatee, crocodile, pine barrens tree frog, Cape 
Sable seaside sparrow, dusky seaside sparrow, and 
Everglade Kite. Critical habitat remains to be 
identified for at least 18 other species of en- 
dangered Florida wildlife on the federal list. 

Reliable population data exist in Florida only 
for the brown pelican, Everglade kite, dusky seaside 
sparrow, manatee, and alligator. The population in- 
formation available on the remaining species indi- 
cates only that there are so few left of them that 
they deserve listing on the endangered or 
threatened list. Just how many are left is anybody’s 
guess until adequate inventories are conducted. 

The information in the following list is greatly 
abbreviated to save space. It is based on the much 
more complete documentation by the Florida Com- 
mittee on Endangered Plants and Animals soon to 
be published in its entirety by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. This publication is being 
made possible by grants from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Ed Ball Wildlife Foundation, and 
the Florida Power and Light Corporation. Spon- 
soring organizations are Florida Audubon Society 
and Florida Defenders of the Environment. 
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SHOAL BASS: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—common in restricted range. Trend—Probably stable. 
Distribution—Apalachicola & Chipola rivers. Needs—habitat 
preservation. 


OKALOOSA DARTER: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.). Florida Status—Common within restricted range. 
Trend—declining. Distribution—Five streams emptying into 
Choctawhatchee Bay, Okaloosa and Walton counties. Needs 
—habitat preservation; control of brown darter populations. 


SHORTNOSE STURGEON: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.). Florida Status—evidently very rare. Trend 
—Unknown. Distribution—St. Johns river. Needs—none known. 


KEY SILVERSIDE: Legal Status—Endangered (State) Florida 
Status—very rare, restricted range. Trend—declining. 
Distribution—restricted to the Keys. Needs—habitat preserva- 
tion. 


ATLANTIC STURGEON: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—very rare; except locally. Trend—declining. Dis- 
tribution—St. Johns & St. Marys rivers; Suwannee river to Per- 
dido river. Needs—habitat preservation. 


RIVER REDHORSE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare; restricted range. Trend—probably stable. 
Distribution—Escambia river. Needs—habitat preservation. 


CYPRESS MINNOW: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare; restricted range. Trend—probably stable. 
Distribution—Escambia river. Needs—habitat preservation. 


SPECKLED CHUB: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—uncommon. Trend—probably stable. Distribution—Es- 
cambia and Choctawhatchee rivers. Needs—habitat preserva- 
tion. 


BLUESTRIPE SHINER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—uncommon. Trend—probably stable. Distribu- 
tion—Apalachicola river. Needs—habitat preservation. 


LAKE EUSTIS PUPFISH: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—common within range. Trend—unknown. Dis- 
tribution—Oklawaha chain of lakes. Needs—habitat preserva- 
tion. 
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SALTMARSH TOPMINNOW: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—uncommon. Trend—unknown. Distribu- 
tion—Estuaries of extreme western Florida. Needs—habitat 
preservation. 


RIVULUS: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—unknown. Trend—unknown. Distribution—estuaries of 
the lower third of the peninsula. Needs—habitat preservation. 


CRYSTAL DARTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—very rare; probably never common. Trend 
—probably stable. Distribution—Escambia river. Needs 
—habitat preservation. 


BLACKMOUTH SHINER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—very rare. Trend—probably stable. Distribu- 
tion—Endemic to Blackwater Bay drainages. 


HARLEQUIN DARTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare in restricted range. Trend—unknown; 
probably stable. Needs—habitat preservation. 


SOUTHERN TESSELLATED DARTER: Legal Status 
—Threatened (State). Florida Status—rare in limited range. 
Trend—probably stable. Distribution—lower Oklawaha river. 
Needs—habitat preservation. 


GOLDSTRIPE DARTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare in limited range. Trend—unknown; proba- 
bly stable. Distribution—Choctawhatchee and Apalachicola 
river systems. Needs—habitat preservation. 


CYPRESS DARTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare in limited range. Trend—unknown; proba- 
bly stable. Distribution—Escambia and Choctawhatchee river 
systems. Needs—habitat preservation. 


STARGAZING DARTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare in limited range. Trend—unknown; proba- 
bly stable. Distribution—Escambia river. Needs—habitat pre- 
servation. 


KEY BLENNY: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—restricted range. Trend—stable. Distribution—lower 
Keys, Monroe county. Needs—habitat preservation. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 


ALLIGATOR: Legal Status—Threatened (State and U.S.). 
Florida Status—common; endangered on U.S. list. Trend 
—increasing. Distribution—statewide. Needs—retention of 
habitat; elimination of conflict with people. 


CROCODILE: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.). 
Florida Status—rare. Trend—stable. Distribution—Florida 
Keys. Needs—protection and habitat preservation. 


GREEN TURTLE: Legal Status—Endangered (State). Florida 
Status—uncommon. Trend—decreasing. Distribution—saltwater 
coasts. Needs—protection from human disturbance. 


ATLANTIC RIDLEY TURTLE: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.). Florida Status—rare. Trend—decreasing. 
Distribution—saltwater coasts. Needs—protection from human 
disturbance. 


INDIGO SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened (State and U.S.). 
Florida Status—common locally. Trend—decreasing. Dis- 
tribution—peninsular Florida. Needs—restriction from commer- 
cial trade; habitat preservation. 


(continued on next page) 
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ATLANTIC HAWKSBILL TURTLE: Legal Status 
—Endangered (State and U.S.). Florida Status—rare. Trend 
—decreasing. Distribution—saltwater coasts. Needs—protection 
from human disturbance. 


PINE BARRENS TREE FROG: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.). Florida Status—recently discovered in state. 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—small population in west 
Florida. Needs—unknown. 


ATLANTIC SALT MARSH WATERSNAKE: |Legal 
Status—Endangered (State), Threatened (U.S.). Florida 
Status—uncommon within restricted habitat. Trend—probably 
stable. Distribution—Volusia, Brevard and Indian River coun- 
ties; salt marsh. Needs—habitat preservation. 


SHORT-TAILED SNAKE: Legal Status—Endangered (State). 
Florida Status—rare. Trend—probably decreasing. Distribu- 
tion—central Florida north to Columbia county. Needs—habitat 
preservation. 


FLORIDA GOPHER FROG: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—uncommon. Trend—probably decreas- 
ing. Distribution—central and north Florida. Needs—habitat 
preservation; cessation of “gassing” gopher holes. 


KEY MUD TURTLE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—uncommon; restricted. Trend—probably de- 
creasing. Distribution—lower Keys, Big Pine Key, Key West. 
Needs—habitat preservation. 


SUWANNEE COOTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—unknown. Trend—unknown. Distribution 
—west Florida, Tampa Bay to Apalachicola region. Needs 
—unknown. 


GOPHER TURTLE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—unknown. Trend—probably decreasing. Distribution 
—statewide. Needs—habitat preservation; cessation of “gassing” 
gopher holes; protection from commercial exploitation. 


ATLANTIC LOGGERHEAD TURTLE: Legal Status 
—Threatened (State). Florida Status—uncommon. Trend 
—decreasing. Distribution—saltwater coasts. Needs—complete 
protection from human disturbance. 


FLORIDA KEYS MOLE SKINK: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—uncommon; restricted. Trend—probably 
decreasing. Distribution—Florida Keys and Dry Tortugas. 
Needs—habitat preservation. 


PINE-BARRENS 
TREE FROG 
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BLUE-TAILED MOLE SKINK: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—uncommon. Trend—probably decreas- 
ing. Distribution—Lake Wales ridge, Polk & Highlands coun- 
ties. Needs—habitat preservation. 


SAND SKINK: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—rare. Trend—probably decreasing. Distribution—Lake, 
Polk, Highlands and Marion counties. Needs—habitat preserva- 
tion. 


BIG PINE KEY RINGNECK SNAKE: Legal Status 
—Threatened (State). Florida Status—uncommon; restricted. 
Trend—probably decreasing. Distribution—Big Pine Key. 
Needs—habitat preservation. 


RED RAT SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—not uncommon in suitable habitat; restricted. Trend 
—probably decreasing. Distribution—lower Keys only. Needs 
—habitat preservation. 


MIAMI BLACK-HEADED SNAKE: Legal Status 
—Threatened (State). Florida Status—rare; restricted. Trend 
—probably decreasing. Distribution—Dade county; Key Largo. 
Needs—habitat preservation. 


FLORIDA BROWN SNAKE: legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—not uncommon in suitable habitat; re- 
stricted. Trend—probably decreasing. Distribution—peninsular 
Florida, protected lower Keys only. Needs—habitat preserva- 
tion, 


BIRDS 


BACHMAN’S WARBLER: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.). Florida Status—very rare, possibly extinct. Trend 
—downward. Distribution in Florida—unknown. Needs 
—unknown. 


BALD EAGLE: Legal Status—Endangered (U.S.); Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—common. Trend—stable. Distribution 
—coasts of Florida. Needs—protection of nesting colonies. 


BROWN PELICAN: Legal Status—Endangered (U.S.); 
Threatened (State). Florida Status—common. Trend—stable. 
Distribution—seacoasts. Needs—protection of nesting colonies. 


CAPE SABLE SPARROW: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.). Florida Status—very local & uncommon. Trend 
—probably downward. Distribution—southern tip of Florida. 
Needs—habitat preservation and management. 


CARACARA: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—uncommon; restricted. Trend—stable or declining. Dis- 
tribution—prairie regions of south-central Florida. Needs 
—protection from shooting and accidental losses on highway. 


DUSKY SEASIDE SPARROW: Endangered (State and 
U.S.). Florida Status—exists in sparse numbers in one local 
area. Trend—probably stable. Distribution—vicinity of 
Merritt Island in Brevard county. Needs—habitat preser- 
vation and management. 


KIRTLAND’S WARBLER: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.). Florida status—very rare. Trend—downward to sta- 
ble. Distribution in Florida—migrant. Needs—unknown. 


EVERGLADE KITE: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.). Florida Status—rare, about 150 individuals (common in 
South America). Trend—increasing slowly. Distribution—Ever- 
glades, Lake Okeechobee and upper St. Johns river. Needs 
—habitat preservation; food and habitat requirements need 
study. 
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PEREGRINE FALCON: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.). Florida Status—rare. Trend—unknown. Distribution 
—statewide, especially the coasts. Needs—unknown in Florida. 


IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.). Florida Status—probably extinct. Trend 
—unknown. Distribution in Florida—unknown. Needs 
—understanding of habitat requirements, then management. 


RED-COCKADED WOODPECKER: Legal Status 
—Endangered (State and U.S.). Florida Status—fairly common. 
Trend—slowly downward. Distribution—statewide in old pine 
stands. Needs—preservation of mature pine in large stands. 


CUBAN SNOWY PLOVER: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State). Florida Status—rare breeder. Trend—downward. Distri- 
bution—west coast beaches. Needs—protect nesting habitats 
from disturbance. 


FLORIDA GRASSHOPPER SPARROW: Legal Status 
—Endangered (State). Florida Status—rare. Trend—unknown. 
Distribution—Osceola county to Hendry county. Needs 
—determine habitat needs and provide same. 


WOOD STORK: Legal Status—Endangered (State). Florida 
Status—locally common; restricted nesting sites. Trend—stable. 
Distribution—swamps, marshes of peninsular Florida. Needs 
—habitat management and protection of nesting colonies. 
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SANDHILL CRANE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—common in suitable habitat of peninsula. 
Trend—stable (eastern U.S. subspecies is increasing). Distribu- 
tion—peninsula in suitable habitat. Needs—preservation and 
management of habitat; continued protection from shooting. 


ROTHCHILD’S MAGNIFICENT FRIGATEBIRD: Legal 
Status—Threatened (State). Florida Status—one nesting colony. 
Trend—stable. Distribution—Marquesas Key. Needs—none. 


OSPREY: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida Status 
—abundant. Trend—probably downward. Distribution—state- 
wide. Needs—unknown. 


SOUTHEASTERN KESTREL: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—uncommon. Trend—downward. Distri- 
bution—statewide. Needs—preserve and restore nesting habitat. 


ROSEATE TERN; Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—fairly common in Florida. Trend—probably stable. Dis- 
tribution—nests in Florida Keys. Needs—protection of nesting 
sites. 


LEAST TERN: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—common in summer. Trend—downward. Distribu- 
tion—mainly on coasts. Needs—protection and management of 
nesting sites. 


WHITE-CROWNED PIGEON: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—common in Florida Keys, summer. 
Trend—stable. Distribution—Florida Keys. Needs—protection of 
colonies from shooting. 


FLORIDA SCRUB JAY: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—common in_ restricted habitat. Trend 
—downward. Distribution—oak scrub in peninsula. Needs 
—habitat protection and management. 


LOUISIANA SEASIDE SPARROW: Legal Status 
—Threatened (State). Florida Status—common in restricted 
habitat. Trend—downward. Distribution—central to northern 
Gulf coast. Needs—habitat preservation; habitat research. 


MAMMALS 


BLACK BEAR: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—uncommon, local. Trend—probably decreasing. Distri- 
bution—scattered populations statewide. Needs—habitat protec- 
tion and protection from beekeepers. 


(continued on next page) 
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EVERGLADES MINK: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—rare. Trend—probably stable. Distribution 
—Lake Okeechobee to southwest coast. Needs—unknown. 


FLORIDA PANTHER: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.). Florida Status—rare. Trend—decreasing. Distribution 
—mainly in the peninsula! Needs—protect from further shoot- 
ing; manage habitat in inhabited range. 


INDIANA BAT: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.). 
Florida Status—rare. Trend—unknown. Distribution—Jackson 
county caves. Needs—protection of cave habitat. 


KEY DEER: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.). 
Florida Status—about 500; probably maximum for habitat. 
Trend—increasing. Distribution—lower Keys, mainly Big Pine 
Key. Needs—permanent habitat preservation and management. 


KEY LARGO WOOD RAT: Endangered (State). Florida 
Status—rare and local. Trend—downward. _ Distribu- 
tion—Key Largo. Needs—habitat preservation. 


GRAY BAT: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.). 
Florida Status—rare and local. Trend—downward. Distri- 
bution—Jackson county caves. Needs—protection of cave habitat. 


MANGROVE FOX SQUIRREL: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State). Florida Status—uncommon. Trend—unknown. Distribu- 


tion—Big Cypress and Everglades. Needs—habitat studies and 
management. 


GOFF’S POCKET GOPHER: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—rare in restricted range. Trend 
—unknown.  Distribution—Brevard county. Needs—find 
and preserve remnant population. 


CUDJOE RICE RAT: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—unknown. Trend—unknown. Distribution 
—lower Florida Keys. Needs—habitat preservation. 


PALLID BEACH MOUSE: Legal Status—Endangered (State). 
Florida Status—rare and local. Trend—probably downward. Dis- 
tribution—Flagler and Volusia counties. Needs—habitat preser- 
vation. 


KEY LARGO COTTON MOUSE: Legal Status—Endangered 


(State). Florida Status—rare and local. Trend—downward. Dis- 
tribution—Key Largo. Needs—habitat preservation. 
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SHERMAN’S FOX SQUIRREL: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—locally common. Trend—unknown. Dis- 
tribution—central Florida. Needs—habitat preservation and 
management. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE BEACH MOUSE: Legal Status 
—Threatened (State). Florida Status—rare and local. Trend 
—downward. Distribution—west Florida beaches. Needs 
—habitat preservation and management. 


PERDIDO BAY BEACH MOUSE: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—local. Trend—unknown. Distribu- 
tion—west Florida beaches. Needs—habitat preservation and 
management. 


FLORIDA MOUSE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Florida 
Status—uncommon. Trend—unknown. Distribution—northern 
peninsula. Needs—habitat preservation and management. 


LOWER KEYS COTTON RAT: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—fairly common, restricted range. 
Trend—stable. Distribution—lower Keys. Needs—habitat pre- 
servation. 


KEY VACA RACCOON: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Florida Status—restricted range. Trend—downward Distribu- 
tion—lower Keys. Needs—habitat preservation. 


MANATEE: Legal Status—Endangered (U.S.); Threatened 
(State). Florida Status—local. Trend—stable. Distribution 
—mainly coastal. Needs—seek protection from power boats. 


PALLID BEACH MOUSE 
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Working for better fishing .. . FISH ATTRACTORS 


N°” even the knife-edged chill 
of a near freezing March 
morning was slowing down 
James Willis and Frank Pate as 
they loaded building materials in 
their johnboat for Lake Jackson’s 
newest fish city. 

“It’s a little cold for this sort of 
thing today,” grinned Willis, 
swaddled in a_ winter-issue 
Commission uniform, as he 
grasped the last bundle of live 
oak limbs. 

Willis, and his friend, Pate, 
completed piling the three nine- 
foot-long stacks of brush onto 
their small craft now stowed 
from stem to stern and riding 
heavy in the cold water. 

“We'll get this brush first and 
then come back for the tires,” 
called out Pate over his shoulder 
as they pushed off into the lead- 
colored basin toward a giant 
white cork bobbing about a quar- 
ter of a mile offshore. The two 
men and their cargo were head- 
ing for the 4,004-acre lake’s 
newest fish attractor site. 

Fish attractors are to fish what 
subdivisions are to people. “It 
may not really be a city, but we 
know it’s a good place for fish to 
hang around,” explained Com- 
mission biologist John Crew, 
plunging into a steady headwind 
in his 15-foot black-and-white 
trihull behind the lumbering 
johnboat. 

Cutting his throttle at the 
bouncing cigar-shaped buoy, 
Crew, who is working with the 
project in the Commission’s 
northwest region, watched as the 
builders rolled their cargo, 
weighed down with concrete 
blocks, into the choppy water. 


Bobbing like a giant white cork, 


an attractor buoy can mean 
good fishing for lake anglers. 
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As Crew gunned his engine 
back to life and swung the wheel 
toward a spit of land behind Sun- 
set Fish Camp, the DeFuniak 
Springs biologist pointed to a 
four-boat squadron of fishermen 
flanking the attractor’s buoy. 
“Fishermen have already dis- 
covered that being near an at- 
tractor offers a good chance of a 
catch.” 

Back on shore, Willis and Pate 
secured their boat and joined 
Crew in the back seat of a warm 
Commission sedan. Pulling off 
his emerald-green baseball cap, 
Willis said he and Pate will have 
sunk 518 bundles of brush and 
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3,600 old automobile tires in the 
lake before its four quarter-acre 
attractors have been completed. 

“IT guess we're a_ two-man 
traveling show,” added Pate, 
carrot-topped fish management 
specialist with an ever-present 
cigar. “Once we finish here, we'll 
move on to another lake some- 
where in the state.” 

So far, they have built 25 
brush and tire attractors in six 
northwest Florida lakes and ap- 
proximately a dozen more are 
scheduled for construction in the 
Panhandle over the next several 
years. 

Attractors are designed to pro- 
vide food and cover for the lake’s 
fish populations by creating con- 
ditions favorable to the food 
chain. Plankton, larval forms of 
insects, crustaceans and other 
food organisms attach them- 
selves to the submerged limbs 
and tires. The tiny creatures are 
the favorite table fare for the 
lake’s bluebill and redear sunfish 
which in turn are gobbled up by 
congregating largemouth bass. 

“Most newly-flooded lakes have 
natural attractors in the form of 
trees and patches of upland vege- 
tation,” explained Crew. “How- 
ever, in time, these natural at- 
tractors deteriorate and lose ef- 
fectiveness or disappear entirely 
because of stabilized water 
levels.” 

“This static condition doesn’t 
allow the replenishment of the 
grasses, shrubs and other natural 
attractors which thrive in lakes 
with fluctuating water levels,” he 
said. 

“We have found that Lake 
Jackson has somewhat of a 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
fluctuating level but now is in 
need of additional man-made at- 
tractors,” the biologist added. 

Over the next five years, the 
Commission is planning to create 
150 attractors to boost angling 
across the state. They have all 
been specially designed not to in- 
terfere with other water ac- 
tivities including boating, 
swimming and _ skiing. Each 
quarter-acre plot has a minimum 
four-foot surface clearance and is 
marked by a large, safe Coast 
Guard-approved floating buoy. 

“I think what we’re doing has a 
very positive influence on many 
of these lakes’ fish habitats,” said 
Crew. “These attractors have an 
effective life of about five years 
and maybe more, since tires 
can last almost indefinitely un- 
der water.” 

And they are one of the few 
things in life that’s still rela- 
tively cheap to build. “We've be- 
come experts at manufacturing 
these things out of throw-aways. 
We go to service stations or the 
city dump to get old tires and to 


Above, a load of brush for 
Leon County’s Lake Jackson. 
Right, placing tires in 

a northwest Florida lake. 
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the woods to cut scrub oak,” said 
Willis, whose ancestors helped 
found the central Florida city of 
Williston. “In good weather, it 
takes us about seven or eight 
working days to complete one at- 
tractor,” he added. 

Crew, rolling down his fogged 
up window, said, “It’s a very good 
investment of a few hundred dol- 
lars in materials for each attrac- 
tor.” 


It seems to be working, too. 
Just then, one of the four bass 
boats, which had been drifting 
near the attractor, headed 
for the landing with two 
chilled but seemingly satisfied 
looking fishermen aboard. @ 


FISH ATTRACTORS HAVE BEEN 
PLACED IN THESE LAKES OR 
WILL BE DURING 1978. 


Harris 
Newnans 
Sampson 
Ocean Pond 
Lowry 
Perch Pine 
Magnolia 
Palastine 
Watertown 
Juliana 
Agnes 
Tarpon 
Gibson 
Mattie 
Deeson 
Helena 
Mudd 
Crooked 
Henry 
Yale 


Blue Cypress 
Catherine 
Pine 

Osborne 
Jackson (Leon) 
Victor 
Hurricane 
Bear 

Stone 

Karick 
Compass 
Talquin 
Tohopekaliga 
Johns (Orange) 
Griffin 

Weir 

Dias 

Lotta 

George 
Thonotosassa 
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Trouble Threatens 


we may have to overcome some deeply ingrained prejudices 


about doe hunting, for the good of the deer herd 


. om has been a deer population explosion in 
the South the last 20 or 30 years. Big game 
hunters have never had it so good! 

Florida’s deer herd is at a record high of 500,000 
to 600,000. Georgia’s herd is about 500,000. South 
Carolina has enough deer to offer hunters a season 
of four and one-half months. 

In 1950, Alabama had an estimated 3,000 deer, 
the few remnants hiding in great swamps. Today 
the Alabama herd has exploded to one million. In a 
seven-year span from 1970 through 1977, the herd 
increased one-quarter of a million. 

In Florida this past season, hunters could legally 
take two bucks a day with a season bag of three. In 
Alabama a hunter could harvest one buck a day for 
a season of 65 days. On top of being allowed 65 
bucks a season if he was a good enough hunter to 
get them, there was a doe season at the end of the 
regular season. 

If you didn’t bag a buck last season, you probably 
don’t think there are so many deer wandering 
around the woods. The number of hunters is in- 
creasing. Despite Florida’s long season, there is 
competition among hunters on certain lands, espe- 
cially during the opening two or three weeks. 

The white-tailed deer has adapted to living 
around man and is a difficult quarry. One survey 
by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission a few years back showed that on the aver- 
age it took about 34 man-days of hunting to bag 
one buck. 

The increase in the number of deer in the South 
is due to several things. There has been a favorable 
change in land use which provided more habitat. 
Law enforcement has improved. Sportsmen some- 
times paid for deer to be stocked in depleted areas; 
they also backed the deer restoration programs of 
fish and game commissions. 

Attitudes towards deer changed. Sportsmen 
wanted them and were willing to have their license 
and excise tax monies used for transplanting and 
improvement of habitat. The attitude of the general 
public also changed. Whether they hunted or not, 
they wanted to see deer when they took a drive 
through the country, went fishing, hiking or pic- 
nicking. 
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By CHARLES DICKEY 


The southern deer hunter has a lot to be thank- 
ful for. He has long seasons and liberal bag limits, 
plus more deer than at any time this century. 

But unless he’s hunted up north he may not fully 
appreciate his bounty. Pennsylvania is a great deer 
state, one of the first to start restoration of the 
whitetail, back at the turn of the century. They 
have a large herd today but they also have one 
million deer hunters. And just about every one of 
them hits the woods on opening day. In fact, open- 
ing day is tantamount to a state holiday. 

The deer herd can’t stand much of this pounding. 
The total season is usually for only seven or eight 
days. This compounds the problem. With a short 
season, everyone hunts at the same time. 

In many northern states, the hunting season does 
not open until after the main rutting time, the idea 
being to insure that all of the does coming in heat 
are bred. In the South, where there are fewer hunt- 
ers and pressure is scattered over long seasons, the 
legal deer hunting time includes the rut. That’s a 
favorite time for many hunters to hunt scrapes and 
have a good chance to bag a big buck. 

Opening day in Pennsylvania is unbelievable. No 
matter how far back in the woods you drive, the 
vehicles are backed up for miles. Drive to a remote 
valley and the traffic looks like you’re leaving the 
Army-Navy football game. 

In the crowded northern states with short sea- 
sons, few sportsmen get to really hunt deer the way 
they’d like to. There are so many hunters milling 
around that it’s a full-time job to keep from getting 
shot. It’s hard to stalk game using the woods skills 
you’ve acquired. By the time you’ye hunted a 
hundred yards you’ve bumped into another hunter. 
A lot of deer are bagged but it’s mostly because 
there are so many hunters walking around, the 
deer have to move. Sooner or later the buck bumps 
into a hunter. There’s more luck than skill. 

The southern deer hunter never had it so good 
but there’s trouble brewing in paradise. One of the 
minor problems has popped up in South Carolina. 
Because of the large deer population and long sea- 
son, many local hunters are complaining that the 
state is being overrun by non-residents, many of 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
them from northern states. The residents don’t like 
competing with a flood of non-residents on open 
land. Considerable pressure has been exerted on 
the South Carolina department by sportsmen and 
politicians to do something to curtail the flow of 
non-residents. 

But that’s a small problem compared with the 
major one facing many southeastern wildlife agen- 
cies. Many areas are approaching the saturation 
point on how many deer the habitat will handle. In 
fact, some areas are already overpopulated. 

When a deer herd increases beyond the carrying 
capacity of the land, the inevitable result is disas- 
ter for the deer. First they go into malnutrition. 
The does drop single fawns instead of twins. If the 
malnutrition continues, the does become barren. 

When deer become weakened by malnutrition 
and starvation, they are easy victims of a number 
of diseases, many of them fatal. The signs may not 
be readily apparent to hunters but all of a sudden 
the deer are gone. They are dead! A few years back, 
one county in Texas lost 30,000 whitetails in a few 
weeks when the herd went from malnutrition into 
hemorrhagic disease. 

On top of a loss of deer, the starving animals may 
so damage the range that it takes years for it to 
come back. It has taken 20 years for an area in 
Alabama to come back with a fair deer herd after a 
bad die-off from starvation and disease. 

Biologists have been studying deer for more than 
a hundred years. They know more about deer than 
ever before. They don’t know all they’d like to know 
but what scientist ever does? But the deer has been 
studied almost to death. The one thing they all 
know is that an expanding deer herd cannot be 
efficiently managed without cropping some of the 
does at some point. 

Somewhere along the line, and this could be 
every year, the does have to be reduced in areas of 
overpopulation or areas about to get that way. The 
cheapest way to reduce the doe numbers is to allow 
hunters to take them under some equitable system. 

I have found out the hard way that one of the 
easiest ways to get a black eye is to mention around 
a group of sportsmen the need for a doe season 
when the deer become overpopulated for the carry- 
ing capacity of the range. The mention of the possi- 
bility of a doe season is a highly emotional issue 
which quickly falls into name calling and flailing 
fists. 

Anyone, whether hunter or not, can understand 
that if it takes one acre to support one cow you can 
put up to 10 cows on 10 acres. But if you put 20 
cows on the same 10 acres sooner or later you’re 
going to have a lot of hungry cows. The grazing will 
be depleted, the cows become undernourished and 
disease will set in. 

But when you try to transfer this reasoning to 
deer, the sportsman too often goes blank. First, he 
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Thanks to committed public interest and sound manage- 
ment, southern white-tailed deer herds have expoded— 
sometimes even beyond their habitat’s carrying capacity. 


goes surly and then he turns red. Then he fuzzes up 
and says, “I don’t care what you say. You can’t have 
bucks if you shoot the does!” That’s the end of the 
discussion. If you pursue it, when he begins to turn 
from red to white you know he’s about ready to 
swing on you. 

From a hunting standpoint, on a range which 
will support 100 deer it’s better to have 40 bucks 
and 60 does than 10 bucks and 90 does. But the 
latter is what happens when there are no controls 
on the does. The does, which the hunters can’t take, 
are consuming food which would just as well sup- 
port bucks which the hunters want to take. 

It’s ironic but too often well-meaning hunters 
line up with the anti-hunting-anything element 
when the need for reasonable doe cropping comes 
up. 
Wildlife agencies in the Southeast recognize the 
dangers of overpopulation of the deer herd and 
have adopted short doe seasons in troubled areas, 
and other methods of curtailment. If the deer herds 
continue to expand, and the range is not sufficient 
for the deer, then the agencies will have to consider 
a greater reduction of does. Hunting—doe hunting— 
is the cheapest way to keep the herd compatible 
with the range. @ 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS 


By DONALD G. RHODES, D.D.S. 


Chairman, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


hat have you done for us lately,” isn’t the 
question we can ask one group of dedicated 
sportsmen in Central Florida. 

They’re some 60 unsung men and women of 
the Commission’s Wildlife Reserve Program who 
are freely giving of themselves to preserve Florida’s 
priceless wildlife and freshwater aquatic resources. 

The Reserve program is marking completion of 
its first decade of service in the 12-county Central 
Region, and we ought to say a very special thanks 
to these citizen conservationists. 

Since its creation 10 years ago, the Reserve has 
represented a unique effort to utilize the volunteer 
manpower resources of Floridians who carry out 
a variety of conservation tasks. 

It seems to me we owe them a special debt. 
They care about what kind of natural heritage our 
children’s children are going to inherit and are 
willing to work to help insure our future genera- 
tions’ conservation birthright will be protected. 

The Reservists I’ve known are truly outstanding 
people. These dedicated individuals receive no 
monetary reward—in fact, it costs them money to 
work for nothing. They must provide their own 
uniforms, transportation and insurance and, in 
many instances, use their own equipment to carry 
out assignments. 

I’m convinced their effforts have borne substan- 
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tial fruit. During 1977, the program—which is 
currently limited to the Central Region—resulted 
in almost $60,000 worth of volunteer conservation 
work. 

Reserve records show, during any 12-month 
period, it’s not unusual to see more than 12,000 
manhours logged by them. 

Commission projections indicate the benefits 
realized from a statewide Reserve program could 
reach approximately $300,000 worth of donated 
labor. It is my hope legislation can be passed and 
funds allocated to allow this program to be extend- 
ed across Florida. 

I believe a program such as our Reserve not 
only provides an innovative and efficient way of 
using our hard earned tax monies, but also affords 
an opportunity for citizens to take an active part 
in government and help make the sometimes im- 
personal face of government a little more human. 

I think the very first paragraph in the volunteer’s 
Wildlife Reserve handbook best describes the 
program and the kind of individuals involved. 


“The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Wildlife Reserve is a program for citizens interested 
in wildlife conservation. The program gives con- 
scientious and dedicated sportsmen an opportunity 
to be trained in wildlife conservation work and to 
use this training to benefit the conservation pro- 
grams of Florida by working with personnel of the 
Commission in various fields of activities.” 


Some 15 years ago the Commission staff began 
investigating the possibility of a Reserve organiza- 
tion to replace the old Deputy Wildlife Officer 
program. 

The Florida Highway Patrol Auxiliary, sheriff's 
reserves and various city police auxiliaries were 
studied before the Wildlife Reserve concept was 
initiated, because we wanted to develop the best 
program possible. 

Three counties in the Central Region, Orange, 
Brevard and Seminole, were selected for a pilot 
program. 

I’m convinced that one of the things that made 
the program so successful was the decision to test 
and interview Reserve candidates before their 
appointment much like our regular Commission 
employees, and a quota of three Reserve officers 
per county for each regular Wildlife Officer was 
established. 

The first interviews were held in Orlando and 
the applicants far exceeded the available openings. 

They were drawn from nearly all walks of life 
including engineers, Air Force missile launch 
officers, computer experts, retired servicemen, 
gunsmiths, filling station operators and draftsmen. 

With so much diversification in the group, 
conservation interests naturally varied. Some 

(continued on next page) 
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A. D. ‘Bob’ ALDRICH 


1902 - 


A. D. “Bob’’ Aldrich died of a massive coronary 
in Dade City, Florida on April 12, 1978. He had 
been director of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission during the period 1955-1965. He is 
survived by his wife Ruth, a stepson, three grand- 
children and a sister. 

Aldrich was born in Lake Mills, Wisconsin on 
July 8, 1902 and reared on a dairy farm. He grad- 
uated from Marshville, Wisconsin High School and 
spent one year at the University of Wisconsin. 
Thereupon, at age 19, his restless nature caused 
him to apply for employment with the U.S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries; a brief time later he was 
mowing grass and doing other chores around the 
federal fish hatchery in Manchester, Iowa. He 
spent several years there and gradually fell in love 
with the conservation field. Among the activities 
that excited his youthful spirit was the annual pil- 
grimage of boarding a fish tank car and riding the 
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rails around the midwest, dispensing fish at every 
stop. 

Incidentally, it was on this first assignment that 
Arthur Dayton Aldrich received his nickname, His 
hiring supervisor humorously advised him that his 
full name was “uncomfortably long to write 
down.” Aldrich told him to “bob it off any place 
you like.” So, he was promptly nicknamed “Bob” 
—and it stuck. 

In 1926 he left the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries to 
become fish hatchery superintendent with the Ok- 
lahoma Game and Fish Commission. During the 
next 29 years he rose through the ranks, becoming 
director of fisheries in 1949 and assistant director 
of the Commission in 1952. This long period of 
employment was broken by brief stints with the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers as a biologist and 
with the city of Tulsa as superintendent of lakes 
and recreation. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
of the volunteers wanted to work with our law 
enforcement officers while others helped with 
youth groups or in fish and game management 
endeavors. 

Monthly training sessions were held and each 
quarter a full weekend was set aside for field 
activities. In addition, the Reservists also worked 
with regular Commission employees on weekends 
or whenever they could spare some free time. 

The program grew and expanded to a five- 
county area and later took in the entire 12 
counties of the Central Region, including Citrus, 
Marion, Sumter, Lake, Orange, Osceola, Brevard, 
Volusia, St. Johns, Flagler, Seminole and Putnam. 

Our male Reserve officers wear military styled 
khaki shirts and green trousers while female 
Reservists wear conservative knee length green 
skirts or green slacks. Black ties are worn with 
long sleeve skirts or with short sleeve shirts when 
appropriate. 

A shoulder patch identifies the officer as a 
Reservist and a breast plate carries the individual’s 
name. Reserve sergeants and lieutenants are 
assigned like regular Commission officers with one 
lieutenant and two sergeants for each enforcement 
area. 

The Reserve program is administered by a full- 
time coordinator, who is a lieutenant in the Office 
of Informational Services. Examinations and 
interviews are conducted by the Reserve Council 
composed of the regional Commission staff and 
Reserve coordinator. The council also reviews 
proposed operational changes and makes recom- 
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mendations to the Executive Director’s office. 

Reserve officers are given the opportunity to at- 
tend police standards schools at their own ex- 
pense. They may take the 80-hour auxiliary or the 
full 360-hour course which certifies them as police 
officers. 

Reservists with this training may wear sidearms 
and assist wildlife officers in making arrests. 

Other work performed by the Reservists in- 
clude: constructing and manning exhibits, trapping 
and relocating nuisance alligators, operating check 
stations on wildlife management areas during 
hunting season, conducting hunter safety classes 
(all Reservists are certified hunter safety instruc- 
tors), participating in search and rescue missions 
and operating base radio stations for the Commis- 
sion. 

Since the program was extended region wide, 
we have added a dentist and an attorney to our 
roster along with full-time police officers from 
other agencies, one woman bank executive, one 
woman business owner and two college students. 

Several Reservists also have become full-time 
wildlife officers for the Commission. 

The program has been a major success so far, 
and we would like to go statewide with it. We 
will need some funding from the Florida Legis- 
lature for additional coordinators. The money 
spent on this program is a real investment when 
compared to the potential cost we would have to 
bear for the hours the Reservists donate to the 
state. 

So I say, “‘Thanks Reservists, what have we done 
for you lately?” 
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BOB ALDRICH 1968 photo 

When the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission was seeking a director in early 1955, 
the Commission conducted a nationwide search 
and Aldrich was selected from numerous candi- 
dates. The visionary and unswerving efforts ex- 
hibited during his ten years as director are reflect- 
ed in the Commission we have today. 

Aldrich relinquished the director’s job in 1965 
and took on the task of locating a suitable site for 
the state’s largest fish hatchery. Subsequently, he 
built the hatchery and administered the production 
of several million fish during the following few 
years. This, the Richloam Fish Hatchery in Sumter 
County, remains his monument. He retired to the 
nearby community of Ridge Manor in 1970 where 
he lived until his death. 

Aldrich garnered many honors during his career. 
He was one of only a few individuals in America 
to have been accorded honorary life member status 
in both the American Fisheries Society and the In- 
ternational Association of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners. He was president of the International in 
1958-59 and president of the Southeastern Associ- 
ation of Game and Fish Commissioners in 1964-65. 
He was a charter member of the Izaak Walton 
League of America and was active in the work of 
the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, the Wildlife Society 
and numerous other organizations. 

So far, this string of words has merely served to 
document the passage of a-prominent person. It 
fails utterly to portray the character of the man. 
Just who was Bob Aldrich, really? 

During his directorship, Bob and I made scores 
of trips throughout Florida and spent countless 
nights together. Normally, these trips would have 
been boring and tedious, but Bob made them edu- 
cational and adventuresome. Well do I recall one 
afternoon when we checked into a Holiday Inn 
near Pensacola. Bob quickly spotted a trampoline 
in the parking lot and nothing would do but that 
we had to test it. Going first, he made an exub- 


erant leap onto the net, catapulted high into the 
air, bounced once and ricocheted backwards onto 
the pavement, The horrified management, un- 
doubtedly envisioning a substantial law suit, rushed 
out, summoned an ambulance and retreated only 
when Bob assured them he wasn’t injured, wasn’t 
going to sue and wouldn’t perform again. When 
we checked out the next morning, I noticed that 
the trampoline had been removed. 

Bob was a gregarious individual. He loved 
people, and I truly believe he knew practically 
every secretary, wildlife officer and biologist in 
the Commission. He visited many a Commission 
household just to get the feel of the family as he 
firmly believed a happy home begat a satisfied 
employee. At office outings, he was the individual 
who cooked the hamburgers or barbecued the 
meat. He was just a warm, sensitive person. 

At national, regional or state meetings Bob was 
always in great demand. He gave opening 
speeches, made major addresses and chaired many 
a committee. It was impossible for him to cross a 
hotel lobby without receiving salutations from 
every direction. At the close of the day, however, 
he would usually retire to his room and there, 
amongst close friends, would relax with a con- 
vivial session of yam spinning. Often, after the 
proper urging of those in the circle, he would 
launch into his highly dramatic rendering of 
Robert O. Services’ immortal ballads of the 
Yukon—‘The Cremation of Sam McGee” and 
“The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” sometimes ac- 
companied by the muted strings of a guitar. Bob 
had both of these lengthy ballads perfectly memor- 
ized, which was always a wonderment to me. 

Yes, Bob was a truly great person. He gave the 
conservation movement nearly a half century of his 
undivided attention. He was rewarded by elevation 
to exalted positions in the profession and by elec- 
tion to offices of honor by his peers, but he was re- 
warded most by the unabashed love and devotion 
of his friends. 

We will miss you terribly, Bob. Goodbye, ole 
buddy.—Gene Wallace. 


Italiano and Bailey 
appointed to GFWFC 


Governor Reubin Askew has appointed Nelson 
A. Italiano to the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. He will represent the South Region 
and replaces E.P. “Sonny” Burnett of Tampa 
whose term expired. 

“Florida has the greatest wildlife and resources 
of any state in the Union,” Italiano said, “and I 
would like to see us retain our tremendous outdoor 
heritage for future generations to come. 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

“T feel we should set aside ad- 
ditional lands for these citizens 
to come after us; this is one of 
my primary goals. Additionally, 
I believe we should work dili- 
gently at protecting those species 
which are endangered and speed 
up the recovery of those we can, 
for future generations.” 

Italiano comes to the Commis- 
sion from eight years of work 
with the Tampa Sports Author- 
ity, two of them as chairman of 
the appointive board. He is also 
founder of the Tampa Sports 
Club. 

A graduate of Florida State 
University, he is remembered by 
many Floridians for his accom- 
plishments as a halfback for the 
Seminole football team. 

He is a partner in the Tampa 
insurance firm of Baldwin- 
Italiano, Inc. From 1971-73, he 
was a member of the board of 
the Department of Business Reg- 
ulation. 

An admitted “‘bass fly fishing 
purist,” the 49-year-old business- 
man confesses he “would rather 
fly fish than anything else. It’s 
the most exciting thing I know— 
next to watching a covey of quail 
flush in front of a good bird 
dog.”’ 

Jacksonville attorney, Cecil C. 
Bailey, has been appointed to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission by Governor Askew. 
He will complete the unexpired 
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term of Randolph R. Thomas. 

“TI have always been interested 
in hunting and fishing and in pre- 
serving our natural resources for 
future generations,’’ Bailey said. 
“IT want to see more wilderness 
areas preserved rather than fall 
to commercialization and urban- 
ization. 

“In a world where the citizens 
are burdened with the pressures 
of taxation and inflation, I feel 
it is essential to provide outlets 
for recreation and diversion.” 

A native of LaGrange, Ga., the 
76-year-old Commissioner has 
lived in Florida for 52 years. 

Founder of Jacksonville’s St. 
John’s River Bank (now Sun 
Bank), he is currently a semi- 
retired senior partner of Rogers, 
Towers, Bailey, Jones and Gay, a 
Jacksonville law firm and is ac- 
tive with the Gulf Life Insurance 
Company. He also serves as pres- 
ident of the Charles A. Dana Law 
Center Foundation of St. Peters- 
burg. 

An avid hunter and fisherman, 
Bailey likes to spend his early fall 
mornings in a duck blind and ad- 
mits to having shot a few quail in 
his day. Enjoying both fresh and 
saltwater angling, for relaxation 
he often fishes the St. John’s 
River near Welaka or along the 
Intracoastal Waterway. 
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Dedicated to the appreciation 
and enjoyment of our wildlife heritage, 
and to a fuller understanding of efforts 
directed toward the protection, 
restoration, enhancement, and wise use 
of our natural resources. 
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Photo by Morrie Naggiar COURTESY OF WILLIAM PALMER COLLECTION 


MALARIA 


For more than 300 years, malaria played a role 
of tremendous import in the state’s history. From j 
the time the first European set foot on these shores, / 
the dreaded ague laid thousands to their rest. 

During the Seminole Wars, U.S. Army com- 
manders commonly suffered far more casualties from 
attack by Anopheles, the malaria-carrying mosquito, 
than from action by the hostiles. Many a military 
expedition was brought up short by the ague running 
rampant through the troops. Military posts through- 
out the peninsula were abandoned during the warmer 
“fever months.” 

Chill and fever tonic was a common nostrum in 
the kit of every Florida settler. Even into the 1930s, 
the afflication was far from uncommon, 

Widespread use of screening, improved medication, 
development of good repellents, application of 
sanitation measures and effective insecticides are 
among the factors that helped wipe out the disease 
as a major public health problem in contemporary 
Florida. Last year only 22 cases were reported in the 
state and all were the result of infection picked up 
outside the country. 


ANOPHELES MOSQUITO Photo courtesy of H, T. Janowski 


WHITE-EYED VIREO AT NEST Photo by Lovett Williams 


A white-eyed vireo adds a finishing touch to its distinctive hanging nursery. Created 
from leaves, bits of palmetto frond and Spanish moss, the basket-shaped nest is laced 
together with spider webs and lined with soft, fine grasses. Here the smallest of Florida's 
vireos lays its white and brown speckled eggs. The tiny five-inch long flier is a common 
summer resident and is not infrequently encountered during the winter, especially in the 
southern part of the state. 


